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THE PUTMAN BROTHERS AND 
THEIR PARENTS 


AST year the picture of the seven Putman Brothers, of Van Wert, Ohio, written by District 

Manager C. W. Halfhill for an aggregate of $35,000.00 Life Insurance, appeared in The Os-Li-Co 

without their parents, who were not at that time policyholders of this Company. This month 
Mr. Halfhill has written one of the brothers for $50,000.00 additional insurance. 





Recently both parents, ages 61 and 64, have been written in this Company by Agent W. H. High. 
It seems appropriate to mention again this family of nine policyholders carrying $91,000.00 Life 
Insurance in The Ohio State Life Insurance Company. 


Mr. Solomon Putman and his seven sons are all State Road Contractors, and the father says: “I 
can do anything that my boys can do.’”’ Mr. Putman partly proved his statement when he passed a 
very satisfactory medical examination for Life Insurance a short time ago. 


The seven brothers carry a total exceeding $150,000.00 of Life Insurance. Here’s to the Putman 
family and ‘“‘May their tribe increase!’’ 


Since July 1st The Ohio State Life Insurance Company has been issuing Child’s Endowment 
Policies beginning at age two, so that the Company is now prepared to render insurance service for 
any family group ranging from two to sixty-five years of age. 


For information about agency contract on the partnership basis in excellent territory, write to 
John M. Sarver, President. 
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THESE FOUR LEADERS 


Thousands of Others 
Have Put Us on the Map 
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CASUALTY DEPARTMENT 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE U.S. oF A. 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, Presipen1 C. H. BOYER, Manacsr Casuatty Department 


HOME OFFICE, NATIONAL LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


The Best of Everything in Accident and Health Insurance 
In All Its Branches 
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| Conference Approves Educational Plan 


Health and Accident Underwriters to Have New Bureau for that 
Purpose—E.. C. Budlong of Bankers Accident Elected to Presidency 


Se | NEW H. & A. CONFERENCE OFFICERS 
\ ; i i \ 
| Joint Meeting Profitable iiaimeenanere | 
E. C. Budlong, Vice-President Bankers’ Accident 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
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ASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.— 
W The suggestion of President 








ASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.— 
W ie annual meeting of the Health 


& Accident Underwriters Con- . : : — Sanders in his annual address for 
me er thea eee sedan, won Dr. W. F. Jarvis, President Fraternal Protective Association the organization of an educational 
thoroughly successful from every stand- SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT bureau by the Health and Accident 


point. The joint sessions with the 
Southern Industrial Insurers Confer- 
ence proved especially profitable. 


Underwriters Conference was approved 
by the committee to which Mr. Sanders’ 
address had been referred, and later 


W. H. Howland, Manager Industrial Department General Accident 
SECRETARY 





Save for the unavoidable and regret- 
able absence of several of the intended 
speakers, the well arranged program 
was fully carried out, and as a result of 
their visit to the capital city the Con- 
ference members feel that their knowl- 
edge of underwriting affairs has been 
considerably augumented, while former 
friendships have been broadened and 
deepened, a factor of no little import- 
ance in facing problems common to the 





E. C. BUDLONG 
. Bankers Accident 
New President H. & A. Conference 


business or as affecting the relations 
between particular offices. 

While the attendance at the meeting 
was very fair, it unquestionably would 
have been far larger had the place of 
meeting been in the middle west, and 
hence more accessible to the great ma- 
jority of the Conference members. In- 
dianapolis was chosen as the meeting 
tity for the next gathering, and it is a 
safe prediction that the organization will 
not elect to meet in the extreme east 
for a long time. 


THE. innovation of round table dis- 
Cussions, at which questions of con- 
— to the members were informally 
reshed out, proved highly popular, 


W. W. Dark, Secretary Business Men’s Indemnity 
TREASURER 


C. H. Brackett, President Hoosier Casualty 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
C. H. Boyer, Manager Casualty Department National Life U.S. A. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, President Federal Life; W. R. Sanders, 
Vice-president American Liability; John Patterson, Vice-President 
Massachusetts Bonding; A. E. Forrest, Vice-President North American 
Accident; H. G. Royer, President Central Business Men’s; W. G. Tall- 
man, Vice-President Great Western Accident; E. C. Bowlby, President 
Fidelity Health & Accident, and W. T. Grant, President Business 


Men’s Assurance. 


Indianapolis is to be the place of next meeting, the exact date to be 


fixed by the Executive Committee. 








the only criticism expressed in this con- 
nection being that more time had not 
been devoted to them. The sentiment 
at conventions of all types of under- 
writers is strongly against set ad- 
dresses, although a limited number of 
these is advocated, and inclines rather 
to general discussion upon pertinent 
topics. 

The administration of W. R. Sanders 
just terminated proved to be one of the 
most satisfactory in the entire life of 
the association, for under his _ presi- 
dency the conference launched the sta- 
tistical bureau and performed other con- 
structive work of great value either in- 
itially or potentially to the business of 
casualty insurance. The machinery of 
the organization is functioning smoothly 
and effectively. Its membership is large 
and is steadily growing. A _ cordial 
spirit exists among the executives and 
no reason apparent why the Conference 
under the leadership of its new presi- 
dent, E. C. Budlong, should not attain 
to even greater accomplishments during 
the next twelve months than it has to 
its credit thus far. 


T was decided that there would be no 

change in the fees and dues of or- 
ganization members from those adopted 
at the Kansas City meeting last fall. 
After C. H. Boyer had explained the 
purpose of the Economics Society it 
was ordered that the incoming execu- 


tive committee of the Conference ap- 
point five of its members to serve on 
the executive committee of the former 
organization. Companies paying annual 
dues of $25 are to receive, without 
charge, 100 copies of the Classification 
Manual; those paying $50 will get 200 
copies; 300 copies will be sent those 
paying $75, and 400 copies to those con- 
tributing $100. 

The latest company to seek and 
secure membership in the conference is 
the Continental Life of Washington, of 
which I. S. D. Sauls is president. Mr. 
Sauls is likewise president of the South- 
ern Industrial Insurers Conference and 
at the joint sessions of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference and 
the former organization served as chair- 
man. 

The accession of the Eastern Casualty 
of Boston, the Reserve Mutual Casualty 
of Chicago and the American Standard 
of Washington to the conference gives 
the organization a membership of over 
100 companies and associations, the 
largest in the entire history of the body, 
which affords tangible evidence of the 
value of the conference to institutions 
that are engaged in writing health and 
accident insurance. In the course of its 
existence the conference has supplied a 
service that has welded companies for- 
merly hostile into close association, one 
with another, and has furnished a me- 
dium through which the casualty busi- 
ness as a whole has greatly profited. 





was unanimously endorsed by the con- 
ference at its closing session today. It 
was agreed that the new president ap- 
point a committee, of which Mr. 
Sanders is to be a member, whose duty 
it will be to formulate plans for making 
the suggestion effective. The com- 
mittee is to present the method to the 
executive committee at its earliest con- 
venience. 

It was further decided to change the 
present title of the Conference to one 





W. R. SANDERS 


American Liability 
Retiring President H. & A. Conferenee 


that would be more descriptive. No 
new name has been proposed, and this 
wil be considered later. 


N additional standing committee 

to be known as the committee on 
reception was decided upon, member- 
ship upon which will be announced in 
the near future. It will be the particu- 
lar duty of this committee to look out 
for new members of the Conference and 
to see that they are made acquainted 
with their associates. 


HOMAS R. DONALDSON, super- 
intendent of insurance of Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced by President Sanders 
as “the most efficient and popular su- 
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pervising insurance official in the 
country,” was the first speaker at 
today’s gathering. Mr. Donaldson again 
emphasized the need for care upon the 
part of company officials in the appoint- 
ment of their agents, declaring that the 
business of insurance -was 10 percent 
head office administration and 90 per- 
cent field work. He commended the 
work done by the Insurance Federation 
in Pennsylvania and urged that an 
equally intelligent concentrated cam- 
paign of education be undertaken in 
other states. Company officers, more- 
over, should get behind their home in- 
surance departments, he said, and see 
that they are better equipped for render- 
ing service. 


NDER the leadership first*of E. C. 

Bowlby, and later of E. C. Budlong, 
further round table discussions were 
had. Those contributing their loss ex- 
perience to the statistical bureau de- 
clared that the service imposed little 
additional expense, and that the anxiety 
of such company executives as had re- 
frained from supplying the information 
called for through fear of the cost was 
needless. It was the conviction of 
many that the usefulness of the bureau 
was such that the expense its work 
entailed should not be allowed to weigh 
with the companies. 

Opinion was divided upon the ques- 
tion as to whether agents should be 
permitted to make claim adjustments 
before submitting same to the home 
office, some of the members holding 
that the time consumed in handling 
claims interfered with the business get- 
ting activities of the field man, while 
others contended. that it was a part of 
the service companies rendered their 
clients, and the agents was in position 
to act more promptly than was the 
man at headquarters. Majority senti- 
ment favored allowing agents to adjust 
small claims, though not until they had 
been properly educated thereupon, 


S to the proper system to be em- 
ployed for claim records it was 
agreed that each office install that which 
seemed best to answer its needs. The 
moral hazard in the business, accord- 
ing to certain speakers, had been low- 
ered in recent years, though whether 
this was due to any particular cause 
or was a general reaction from the 
world war none was prepared to say. 
More careful underwriting was the 
remedy proposed for meeting an abnor- 
mal sickness loss ratio. Nothing would 
be gained, it was contended, by ad- 
vancing rates, for if the assured planned 
to present an excessive claim he would 
not be influenced by a high premium 
charge. It was stated that Deputy 
Commissioner Nelson of Wisconsin is 
investigating the loss claims of accident 
and health companies in his state and 
that he is satisfied that if the first week 
indemnity feature were eliminated from 
the health policy the loss ratio of the 
companies would be appreciably im- 
proved. 


OMMISSIONER Donaldson offered 
that the majority of claims for ex- 
aggerted amount were filed’ by men who 
were stupid rather than criminally in- 
clined, and that the remedy for the situ- 
ation lay in the better education of agents 
and through them of their assureds. 
Deputy Commissioner Coulter of In- 
diana submitted that companies would be 
of service to the business if they promptly 
and fully advised their insurance depart- 
ments regarding unworthy agents who 
prey upon home offices and assureds. As 
to what constitutes discrimination it was 
submitted that a corporation was supposed 
to serve all of its clients in the same’ class 
equally. The attorney general of one state 
is reported as ruling that the granting of 
the accumulative feature was not a viola- 
tion of the anti-discrimination law. 


HE attachment of waivers was held to 
be the most satisfactory way of deal- 
ing with undesirable conditions discovered 
after the issuance of policies, though cer- 
tain managers had found it practical to 


attach the clause when the policy was 
written. 

One advantage of medical examinations 
was held to be the impression of added 
value of the insurance made upon the 
mind of the assured. While the benefit 
of a bureau of physicians to the confer- 
ence was conceded it was agreed that the 
costs of its maintenance would be prohi- 
bitive. Though the importance of the 
additional subjects slated upon the pro- 
gram for review was recognized lack of 
time prevented their consideration and 
they will likely be passed on to the next 
meeting. 


ERMAN L. EKERN, former insur- 
ance commissioner of Wisconsin and 
now Republican Nominee for Attorney 
General of that state, spoke upon the 
tax feature in the marine insurance bill 


Valuable Points 


now before the insurance departments 
and the national congress. This measure 
proposes a tax upon the net profits of 
the insurance companies rather than upon 
their gross premium as now. Superin- 
tendent Miller of the District of Columbia 
wants to see the same tax method em- 
pioyed for all insurance companies and 
asked the conference members whether 
they would work for its adoption. The 
desired assurance of support was heartily 
given. Mr. Ekern thought he might 
guarantee similar co-operation from the 
several mutual company organizations 
with which he had been identified. 

Mr. Sanders advised that he had written 
Commissioner Gearheart of Ohio asking 
that in the latter’s revision of the insur- 
ance laws of the state the provision com- 
pelling the publication of statements in 
all county papers be eliminated. 


Brought Out 


At Round Table Discussions 


S has proven to be the case at all 

underwriting gatherings where 

round table discussions are held, 
the introduction of this feature by the 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference proved of the utmost interest 
to the members of the organization, and 
there is every reason to believe that it 
will be followed at all future meetings. 
Under the direction of C. H. Boyer of 
the National Life U. S. A., considera- 
tion was given at the first of these 
round table sessions a number of previ- 
ously prepared questions, members of 
the conference being urged to express 
their views thereupon frankly, affording 
to their associates the benefit of what- 
ever experience they may have had in 
dealing with any or all of the matters 
scheduled for review. 


UESTION NO. 1 asked what 

course a conference company 
should follow where an agent of an- 
other conference office offered him a 
contract? The consensus as expressed 
by conference members was that this 
query was completely answered by 
Article 3 of the organization’s Code oi 
Ethics, which reads: “No member shall, 
directly or indirectly, employ any agent 
of another company without first notify- 
ing such other member oi his intention 
so to do, and until after such agent 
shall have honorably terminated his em- 
ployment with his former employer by 
giving proper notice and shall have set- 
tled his outstanding accounts in full.” 
If observance were made of the Golden 
Rule, it was stated, there would be no 
occasion for propounding such in- 
quiries as that listed above. 


N the opinion of C. O. Pauley of the 

Central Business Men’s, the granting 
of health and accident policies for large 
amounts makes for a large loss ratio in 
that their holders are more prone to file 
claims for partial disability than are 
those insured for fesser amounts; in 
other words, Mr. Pauley felt that the 
large policies increased the moral 
hazard and he was partial to restricting 
coverages to modest amounts. E. G. 
Robinson contended that the moral 
hazard in large sized policies would be 
minimized if the companies would insist 
upon all applicants for contracts beyond 
a certain amount pass a medical exam- 
ination, and inspection be made of their 
character and habits. 

T. Leigh Thompson of the National 
Lite & Accident held to the view that 
the matter of “large premium insur- 
ance” was a relative term, asserting that 
it was “over-insurance,” and not a large 
insurance, that made for added hazard, 
pointing out that a sum that might be 
deemed formidable for one individual 
might be very modest for another, who 
being well to do could easily afford to 
pay a more liberal premium than his less 
wealthy neighbor. Mr. Thompson’s 
primary objection to large-sized policies 
was that not enough of these could be 
had to afford companies that broad 
average so essential to proper under- 
writing. Large policies per se, he 
argued, did not create an added hazard, 
and his opinion was that if enough such 
contracts could be secured they might 
be safely written by the accident and 
health offices. 

UFFICIENT reliable data had not 

yet developed to satisfactorily an- 
swer the query as to whether “policies 
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Chairman Executive Committee 





W. W. DARK 


Business Men’s Indemnity 
Secretary H. & A. Conference 


with a waiting period, or special polj- 
cies with the additional premiym 
charged, were as profitable as regular 
policies, or policies without a Waiting 
period of seven days?” 

The experience of one prominent 
company, it was asserted, indicated that 
thus far there was little difference in 
the loss experience on the different 
types of contracts noted, although cop. 
tention was made on behalf of another 
office that its experience attested that 
holders of the more liberally conditioned 
policies were not carrying their burden 
but were a drain upon the general busi. 
ness. 

4 
IDE diversity of view was ex. 

VV pressed by speakers as to whether 
“farmers — have their proper manual 
classification compared to those in other 
occupations,” some of the underwriters 
holding that in sections of the country 
where climatic conditions permit the 
farmer to busy himself the greater part 
of the year, the soil worker is a desir. 
able risk, while others asserted that the 
experience of their e6mpanies was of a 
contrary _ nature. A difference jp 
classification, it was felt, should be made 
between farm owners and farm laborers 
the hazard of the latter proving more 
severe than that of the former. H, B. 
Hawley of the Great Western Accident 
offered that the desirability of the 
farmer as an insurable risk was goy- 
erned by the matters of location, the 
type of farmer and the nature of the 
policy issued to him. 


ONE of those discussing acquisition 

cost or the general expense ele. 
ment of the business was prepared to 
offer either a minimum or a maximum 
figure, the thought being that so many 
varying factors enter into the cost of 
production that the companies must fix 
these costs for themselves. The opin- 
ion was advanced that as the benefits of 
accident and health insurance became 
more generally appréciated and the de- 
mand for the indemnity more wide- 
spread, there would be a lessening in 
selling costs. It was further advanced 
that company men should more care- 
fully define the experse limits beyond 
which their fespective offices were un- 
willing to go and hold rigidly thereto, 
uninfluenced by whatever their com- 
petitors might be tempted to do. Ma- 
jority opinion was agreed that general 
expenses of the business were higher 
than they should be and that an earnest 
effort at curtailment should be put forth. 


Indianapolis Wants 
‘The Next Meeting 


As representing the Indiana insur- 
ance department and at the direct sug- 
gestion of Commissioner McMurray, 
Deputy Commissioner Coulter invited 
the conference to make Indianapolis 
the meeting place for its next meet- 
ing. Indianapolis, Mr. Coulter de- 
clared, is “nq mean city” and its geo- 
graphical location, its ample hotel ac- 
commodations and the cordial attitude of 
its public officials and business men 
generally toward casualty insurance in- 
terests make it an ideal place for gather- 
ings of the association. Indianapolis, 
moreover, is the home of five prospet- 
ous companies belonging to the Health 
& Accident Underwriters’ Conference 
and these joined in the appeal of Mr. 
Coulter that the city be chosen for the 
place of next meeting. In fact, Mr. 
Coulter humorously said the insurance 
department of Indiana had ruled that 
decision to meet in Indianapolis was 4 
prerequisite to continued operation by 
the companies in the state, and if it 
were disregarded serious penalties would 
be imposed. In the light of this appeal, 
which was tantamount to a command, 
President Sanders said the delegates 
had no option, but as a matter of form 
the matter of passing upon the date 
and place of next meeting would be left 
for report to the special committee hav- 
ing it in hand. 
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Southern 


S evidencing their confidence in 
A iormer executives of the Southern 

Industrial Insurers Conference, 
members of the body at the final session 
of the thirteenth annual convention 
unanimously re-elected the entire official 
staff and the executive committee for 
another year, an honor duly appreciated 
by President Sauls and his official asso- 
ciates. The next gathering of the or- 
ganization is to be at Pinehurst, N. C., 
though whether this will be six months 
or a year hence is to be decided by the 
executive committee. A ‘considerable 
element in the conference holds that a 
larger attendance would be had at con- 
ventions if these were held annually in- 
stead of twice a year and it would also 
bear less heavily upon the exchequers of 
the companies. 


ALKS at the session centered al- 

most wholly about the distressing 
evils obtaining in the industrial casualty 
business and the various speakers did 
not hesitate to declare that these were 
induced by the insatiate greed of a num- 
ber of companies for premiums, and 
their willingness to sacrifice every other 





I. S. D. SAULS 


Continental Life, Washington, D. C. 
Reelected President Southern Conference 


consideration that the end sought might 
be attained. Sharp warning was given 
that unless the demoralizing practices 
well known to every underwriter, were 
not corrected by the insurance men, the 
State authorities would do the work, 
and the reformation would be drastic. 
The acceptance of over insurance, it was 
stated, was inducing shiftlessness upon 
the part of many hitherto reputable par- 
ties and hence is opposed to public 
policy. If the underwriters are wise 
they will heed the warning of their 
leaders, clean house thoroughly and 
Place the casualty business upon the 
high plane it should occupy. Failing so 
to do, they will justly incur the severe 
Penalty such neglect is sure to incur. 


|X the absence of M. Thornberg, su- 
perintendent of the claim department 
of the Life and Casualty, the paper he 
had prepared upon “Claims” was read 
by P. M. Estes, general counsel of the 
company. The function of the claim 
€partment, it was asserted, was three- 
fold: First, to prevent excessive pay- 
ments; second, to see that claims were 
Promptly and fairly disposed of; and 
finally, to protect the reputation of the 
employing company. Where doubt ob- 
tained the benefit should always be 
given the assured. 

The burden of M. G. Trice’s address 
upon “Cooperation and Loyalty” was 
that if the field force was faithful to 
company and policyholders, whose con- 
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cern was identical an ideal condition 
would obtain and the practices that have 
reached the unbearable state would 
speedily be overcome, 


R. LATHROP in his talk upon 

e “Inspections” declared that the 
present glaring evils of overinsurance; 
the freedom with which men of very 
limited means may secure an amount of 
indemnity that simply induces claim 
making; laxity in inspections and the 
like had been called to the attention of 
the Conference repeatedly in recent 
years, but no corrective measures had 
been taken. As a reform suggested, he 
advocated the establishment of adjust- 
ment bureaus at central points such as 
the fire companies have. 

S. B. Coley was to have spoken upon 
the “Influence of Industrial Insurance 
on Public Health,” but failed to put in 
an appearance. Instead the matter was 
discussed by Mr. Estes, who proved to 
be the emergency man of the conven- 
tion. 


R. ESTES held, as had previous 

speakers, that the granting of ex- 
cess insurance was productive of as 
baleful results as malaria fever or any 
other plague. So serious did he deem 
the situation that he recommended a 
full day be devoted to the consideration 
at the next meeting of the conference. 
“The Menace of the Non-Cancellable 
Policy,” dealt with by C. A. Craig, 
proved to be one of the most profitable 
addresses of the entire gathering. Sta- 


tistics, Mr. Craig said, disclosed that 
during the ten years prior to 1921 the 
disability claim rates of the member 
companies had increased over 23 per- 
cent, which to his mind was caused 
largely by moral hazard. Companies he 
charged had but one thought, that of 
added premiums and for its attainment 
they are now paying dearly. The non- 
cancellable policy appeals to the man- 
ager, and for that and other reasons Mr. 
Craig is opposed to the writing of such 
contracts. An informing talk regarding 
“The Present Status of Taxation” was 
made by T. J. Tyne, who had given par- 
ticularly close study of both federal and 
state taxation legislation. 


C. ALLEN, deputy commissioner 

eof South Carolina, was another of 
the speakers to take a hard crack at 
over-insurance and to warn against it. 
Dark as was the picture painted by a 
succession of the convention members, 
the remedy lies largely in the hands of 
the companies, for if they will compete 
upon a fair and honorable basis, be con- 
tent to grow slowly but surely, safe- 
guard in every way the right of honest 
policyholders, and fight to a finish all 
others, the future of the business will 
be bright indeed. 

While the -business program of the 
convention was a rather lengthy one, 
the entertainment feature was not over- 
looked, the delegates and their friends 
participating in golf, motoring and 
sight-seeing in and about the capital 
city. 


How Use of Visiting Nurse Has 
Cut One Company’s Claim Ratio 


BY W. A. CURRENCE 


Manager Industrial Department Interstate L. & A. 


ONG established customs and 
habits die hard. In spite of all 
that we could do through the meth- 
ods in general use, our claim ratio, like 
that of some of the other companies, 
continued upward. Knowing, as we did, 
that many of the claims presented, 
especially from the larger districts, 
were for diseases that did not exist, we 
felt keenly our responsibility to our 
company and our duty to protect the 
honest policyholders against this fraud. 
Our company’s rule has always been to 
give the claimant the benefit of every 
doubt. This made equitable adjust- 
ments in many cases impossible except 
we resorted to the use of a physician. 
From experience we know that too 
much of this practice, on account of the 
expense, made the remedy worse than 
the disease. 
From many years of experience and 
observation we know that the thing 


needed to enable our men to do effective 
claim work was for them to have knowl- 
edge of the claimant’s condition at date 
of inspection. We decided; after much 
consideration, that a registered visiting 
nurse would have this knowledge and 
that she could do the work. In July 
of last year we put one to work in the 
Chattanooga district. From the begin- 
ning, although she followed a man of 
long experience in claim settlements, 
whose only duty it had been to look 
after claims, a reduction in claim ratio 
followed. It, of course, was necessary 
to have our claim men introduce her 
to the work. She had his help to begin 
with. This year our nurse has handled 
the claims in the Chattanooga district 
altogether and the claim ratio for the 
first six months of 1922 was 10.4 per- 
cent below the same period of last year. 
In March of this year we added the 
nursing service to our Nashville, Tenn., 


district. In that district our sick and 
accident claims showed a 4.1 per cent re- 
duction for the second quarter of 1922 
as compared with second quarter 1921. 
Our experience shows that the great- 
est saving from the work of the nurses 
is not from total rejections, but from 
settlements of claims for less than seven 
days and from keeping out repeaters. 


UR nurses usually inspect the claims 

on the day after they are received 
at the office. If it is for a malady where 
there would be temperature, this is 
taken and the pulse counted. If these 
are normal and there is no real symp- 
tom of the existence of disease, settle- 
ment is offered for one day and is usu- 
ally accepted. If the trouble is some- 
thing that should not disable the in- 
sured for more than two or three days, 
the nurse makes a back-call and in most 
instances a settlement of the claim is 
made at the time of her second visit. 
After settlement, the claimants usually 
decide there is no further necessity for 
their remaining in bed unless it is to get 
a full week’s indemnity from other in- 
surance companies. In some instances, 
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our experienced claimants, who on top 
of their determination to draw benefit, 
doubt the authority of the nurse, refuse 
to accept the settlement tendered. They 
are promptly told by her that the 
amount offered will be waiting for them 
at the office and that they can get the 
same by calling at the cashier’s desk. 
This usually results in a telephone call 
either by the claimant or some one of 
the family, and after they have remained 
in bed for the necessary time in order 
to get the money from other insurance 
companies, they call at the office and 
after they have a talk with the district 
Manager accept settlement. 


N a few instances this system of set- 

tlement has failed to work and suit 
has been brought in the magistrate’s 
court. We presume that most of you 
have had experience and know this usu- 
ally means judgment for the plaintiff. 
In the instances where we have been 
sued, the nurse goes with us to the court 
and when called on to testify makes a 
statement of what her examination 
showed, the date we received the claim 
and the date inspection was made. We 
offer what other evidence we have also. 
You may be surprised to know that our 
magistrates have been sufficiently con- 
siderate in some instances where we 


have not been able to successfully de- 
fend the cases altogether to give judg- 
ment for the amount that our nurse 
previously offered. 


Where judgments 
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Satisfaction 


When a company collects nearly a million 
dollars in accident and health premiums in 
one state, two things are evident— 


‘THAT its policyholders are satisfied, and 
THAT its agents are satisfied and pros- 


perous. 








There is pleasure in working for a company 
that is growing steadily and rapidly increasing 
its circle of friends and policyholders. It helps 
an agent if he knows that thousands of people 
are finding satisfaction in the policies he has 
to offer. And when these thousands of people 
are in one state, the home state, when he 
knows that the people of his town and neighbor- 
ing towns and all over the state are buying 
and boosting those policies, it means profit 
as well as pleasure. 


EMPIRE HEALTH © ACCIDENT could 
not build up its great success except on a 
basis of satisfaction. Satisfactory policies, 
satisfactory claim settlements and satisfactory 
arrangements with its agents are the founda- 
tions of its growth. 


The success of a company means the success 
of its agents and the EMPIRE'S agents are 
prosperous and satisfied. 


EMPIRE 
Life ¢@, Accident 


Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


CHAS. S. DRAKE 
President 


JAMES M. DRAKE 
Secretary & Treas. 

















are given for more than the amount 
offered, we usually succeed in getting 
the policy in connection with the settle- 
ment. 
A 
UR nurses, in making inspections, 
are careful not to do anything in 
violation of professional ethics. At the 
same time they have been able to do 
some educational work by offering help- 
ful suggestions and simple remedies for 
treatments, which we believe have had 
the effect to shorten the duration of ill- 
ness. We think we can safely say that 
the majority of the doctors in the Chat- 
tanooga and Nashville districts appre- 
ciate the good work which the nurses 
are doing for their patients. 

At each call made by the nurse, a 
notice is left for the doctor. This is 
made out on the company’s regular 
form. This notice shows the condition 
of the patient, the pulse, temperature, 
etc., and gives the date and hour of her 
visit. It serves to keep before the doc- 
tors the fact that their methods, diag- 
nosis and treatment are being watched. 
Right here may we state that the nurse 
has found some rather unusual things. 
In one case where the claim blank 
showed la grippe, the nurse went to 
count the pulse and discovered a picka- 
ninny some four or five days old. 


O UR agents at first were very much 
taken with the idea of a visiting 
nurse, but soon found that “pet” policy- 
holders, fakes and malingerers would 
not be favored after this. For some 
little time following the installation of 
the nursing system they were slightly 
disturbed because of rejections, com- 
promise settlements and the taking up 
of a few policies. While they did not 
say so, they felt that their commissions 
were being affected. However, they 
later acknowledged their mistake and 
at the present time they cooperate with 
the nurse and are not only willing to fol- 
low her instructions, but often go to 
her for advice. 
" 
N a number of instances, our atten- 
tion has been called to some un- 
ethical practice which we think was 
unthoughtedly done by agents of other 
companies. In several cases where in- 
formation has been requested by them 
as regards the examination made by the 
nurse and our disposition of the cases, 
they would have paid a full week but for 
and made settlement on the same basis 
as we did, but instead of making the 
settlement on the information at hand 
without referring to its source, they un- 
thoughtedly did us the injustice to say 
that they had been instructed to make 
settlements accordingly, but added tha‘ 
they would have paid a full week but for 
the information secured through the In- 
terstate Life & Accident Company’s 
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nurse. We think this has been satis- 
factorily corrected. 

In view of the results obtained, we 
think we are warranted in the belief 
that through the use of a visiting nurse 
in all of the districts where the busi- 
ness is large enough to need a claim 
inspector that we will save a consider- 
able amount over what we could rea- 
sonably hope to save from the work of 
an ordinary layman. We expect to ex. 
tend the nursing service into our other 
larger districts in the near future. 


President Sauls’ Address 


git rindageeadel SAULS in his annual 
address stressed especially the items 
of legislation and taxation, stating that 
sometimes they had come to be re- 
garded as almost synonymous, but were 
not necessarily so. He said that insur- 
ance as a business is discriminated 
against at almost every turn of the 
legislative road, but laid this condition 
in a measure at least to the indifference 
of insurance men. He said that cooper- 
ation offered the only effective means 
of blocking inimical legislation. 

The desirability of united action in 
the selection or election as state insur- 
ance commissioners of men who have 
some practical knowledge of the basic 
principles of the insurance business also 
was emphasized. He expressed the be- 
lief that it is within the province and 
power of organized insurance interests 
to bring about much improvement in 
this manner and remove these offices 
from political domination. 


S to the affairs of the conference 

itself, he stated that it had come 
through trying terms and, in fact, was 
not yet quite out of the woods. He 
held that it would not be far out of the 
way to say that the conference has been 
lucky to be able to survive the ordeals 
through which it has passed. In view 
of the strain of many companies and 
the difficulty found by many in attend- 
ing two meetings a year, he recom- 
mended that the next mid-year or spring 
meeting be skipped and that other en- 
ergy be devoted to making the annual 
meeting next fall the biggest in the his- 
tory of the conference. Then, if times 
improve, as he expressed confidence that 
they will, the conference could there- 
after go on with meetings twice a year 
as in the past. 


Frank L. Miner, president of the 
Bankers Accident of Des Moines, was 
prevented from attending the conven- 
tion through an unfortunate accident 
experienced at his home recently. A 
large cake of ice, which he was lifting 
into a chest, fell upon his left foot, in- 
juring it so severely as to confine him 
to his room. 
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|| Southern Industrial Insurers’ Conference 


OBJECTS AND PURPOSES 


The cultivation of friendship, the promotion of 
harmony and the betterment of conditions gener- 
ally affecting the business of Industrial Insurance. 





LIST OF MEMBERS 


Bankers Health & Life Insurance Co...... Macon, Ga. 
Capital City Benefit Society ...... Washington, D. C. 
Carolina Life Insurance Co. ......... Columbia, S. C. 
Citizens Life Insurance Co............. New Orleans 
Continental Life Insurance Co. .... Washington, D.C. 
Durham Life Insurance Co............ Raleigh, N. C. 


Empire Life & Accident Insurance Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gulf Life & Accident Insurance Co. . Jacksonville, Fla. 


Home Beneficial Association.......... Richmond, Va. 
Home Security Life Insurance Co..... Durham, N. C. 
Imperial Life Insurance Co.......... Asheville, N. C. 
Industrial Life & Health Insurance Co... Atlanta, Ga. 
Inter-Ocean Casualty Co............ Cincinnati, Ohio 
Interstate Life & Accident Co.... Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Kentucky Central Life & Accident Insurance Co., 
Anchorage, Ky. 

Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of Tennessee, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

McGlawn Associated Agencies of American Nat’] 


Ins. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Missouri Life & Accident Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Neetual Teswrante Ce... 25... soci Richmond, Va. 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Peninsular Casualty Co............ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Peoples Mutual Benefit Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Reliable Life & Accident Insurance Co..St. Louis, Mo. 
Southern Life & Health Insurance Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


_ Washington Life & Accident Insurance Co., 


Chicago, IIl. 
Rex Health and Accident Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Superior Life and Accident Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Southern Life and Trust Co........ Greensboro, N. C, 


Business Mens Insurance Co....... Greensboro, N. C. 


Premium income for 1921 over $35,000,000 
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‘No Such Thing as an Accident” 


N accident means want of care, 
A which is ignorance; and lack of 

preparation which means want of 
educational facilities, want of discipline 
and non-applied or misapplied educa- 
tion. 

A navy aviator recently told me of 
the extreme care he used when prepar- 
ing for his respective balloon or para- 
chute “drops.” He left no channel for 
prospective mishap unprotected, even to 
the presence of ambulances on the field 
in event of something going wrong. 
And he concluded with: “There is no 
such thing as an accident!” It is a fine 
slogan. We call it “Safety First” but to 
me it is more dramatic and emphatic in 
the words he uttered. I ask but that 
you review the claim files in your office 
and you'll find that carelessness and 
ignorance are the root of all claims. 
And the “accidents” of daily life which 
we call errors and omissions are ignor- 
ance. Their aftermath costs you money, 
your temper, and may shock your bank 
account, though bodily harm is not sus- 
tained. An incompetent stenographer 
or bookkeeper incurs a vast number of 
business accidents and you pay the cost. 
But the only insurance you can obtain 








THOMAS B. DONALDSON 
Pennsylvania Insurance Commissioner 
carelessness is 
which is another 


against ignorance and 
the cost of education, 
name for discipline. 


CONTRIBUTED to an _ insurance 

journal, two years ago, a paper called 
“King Auto,” and the theme was that 
when an insurance policy was written 
at once the home office and the insured 
entered into a partnership which domi- 
nantly included a silent partner known 
as the public. We are licensing an- 
nually in my state over 700,000 automo- 
bile drivers and of this vast number 
many are ignorant, undisciplined and 
prone to overindulgence in Bacchic 
revels. And what has happened is that 
our insurance companies have provided 
alleged protection in event of liability 
suits and too often with the result that 
the negatively careless man becomes 
aggressively reckless on the presump- 


tion: “If anything happens the insur- 
ance company will protect me.” That 
sort doesn’t deserve protection. He de- 


serves a jail sentence. The liability or 
accident coverage is often a direct in- 
centive for recklessness and resultant 
accident. The silent-partner, the public, 
is the suffering innocent; and when you 
simmer this down—at least, so I think 
—the insurance carrier’s obligation is 
decidedly pronounced when it encour- 
ages a spced artist to test his engines 
on improved hard surface roads which 
have made high speed a dangerous pos- 
sibility and a direct temptation. The 


By THOMAS B. 


worse the roads the fewer the accidents, 
yet we want good roads. Undoubtedly 
within a short time we shall have en- 
gines of pleasure cars “toned down” to 
25 miles an hour by speed governors. 
It simply must come; and then you wil! 
see a lessening in the number of casual- 
ties. 


HAVE seen, in eleven and more years 

with the insurance department of 
Pennsylvania, many individuals in the 
insurance business whom I considered 
accidents. They usually managed to 
jumble up everything they touched. 
Some managed home offices, until the 
liquidators stepped in; some were agents 
and brokers. Agents and brokers sug- 
gest to me the survival of the fittest 
and unfittest. Home offices are distant 
things preyed upon and seldom prayed 
for, but patiently doing their best to 
provide coverage, and yet live. The 
health and accident business entangles 
you with human nature at its worst. 
Carlyle said that bad temper was always 
due to indigestion. The Babylonians 
claimed that the liver was the seat of 
the soul. One thing certain, your sou 
takes a vacation when you have injuries 
and ills. A sick or injured person al- 
Ways wants more, and expects more. 


DONALDSON 


must be at the helm as the Grand Old 
Man of the business, but the boys— 
the agents and brokers—must run the 
ship. a Grand Old Man must en- 
courage, not snarl. 


HE Pennsylvania department began 

to realize that a change was essential 
and the department had to take the ini- 
tiative. My department receives during 
an average w orking day 50 to 75 appli- 
cations for licenses. The annual 
renewal period is of course a different 
matter. This perpetual shower of 
applications was never a logical thing. 
It was a hit-and-miss race in a scramble 


for premiums. Quantity as against 
quality in premium income means 
that some one is inviting accidents 


which should normally not occur; and 
the quantity- gulping, overindulging in- 
surance company is comparable to a 
man whose cocktail capacity is two but 
he persists in swallowing ten. In in- 
surance, the quantity banquet means a 
sombre morning after; and you can use 
morning in two ways; and one of them 
means crepe 

Our experienced license section men 
saw, year after year, an influx of queer 
names, obviously unlettered and unequip- 
ped men, fly-by-night and  out-of-a-job 








Thomas B. Donaldson, insurance commissioner of Pennsylvania, has 
been in that department for over 11 years, first as deputy and later as chief, | 


and is one of the few who have stood through an equivalent period. Mr. 


Donaldson has seen the rapid development of the insurance business during 
the past decade and has made it his purpose to study out the existing trou- 
bles and seek some solution. His state is being watched with interest for 
the actual demonstration of how an agency qualification program can be | 
put on by the field forces themselves, for he has instituted such a scheme | 
in Pennsylvania. Mr. Donaldson has a broad concept of the business as 
was ably demonstrated during his recent term as president of the National 


Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


He is broadcasting on a national 


scale a program of cooperation and self-qualification for the betterment of 


the business. 


than a normal person. Therefore, the 
health and accident writing companies 
are doctors of psychology and must ex- 
pect to be faced with a request from a 
sick man, who pays one dollar a month 
for his policy, that he be sent to Palm 
Beach for the winter. There is no prob- 
lem in listening to a complaint; but it 
invokes calculus to devise an acceptable 
explanation. Insurance is very difficult 
to explain. 

NE of the first “accidents” in insur- 

ance supervision by states and 
commonwealths was a system of licens~ 
ing agents and brokers. The system of 
licensing agents is much the same in all! 
states and cumbersome from the start. 
A gentleman here and there thought 
that a panacea for all ills would be a 
state license for agents and brokers. 
So, many statutes came apace, most of 
them indefinitely definite. 

The result of indefinite licensure 
laws may not be so apparent to you, but 
it has been a discordant nightmare for 
insurance departments who are them- 
selves mainly to blame. 

It is quite easy for you and me to 
see an ill or an abnormal matter but it 
is quite a different thing for any of us 
to be energetic enough to devise and 
effect a remedy. We in Pennsylvania 
have been attempting to emerge, and 
quite suddenly, from an accident-invit- 
ing dark chamber of gloom to an era 
of the Mazda lamp. We, from a de- 
partmental attitude, have been endeav- 
oring to talk ‘Safety First” to those 
who must be made to realize that the 
management, conduct and future of the 
insurance business must vest in insur- 
ance men in community contact. In my 
opinion the business of insurance is 10 
percent home office and 90 percent 
brokers and agents. The home office 


dollar hunters grabbing at whatever busi- 
ness looked easiest; and which of course 
was most difficult because it was insur- 
ance. They saw company after company 
cancel license after license with an ex- 
planation that Smith or Jones had de- 
camped, owed premiums, twisted business, 
did everything that the department rather 
foresaw in many cases, when the licenses 
were grudgingly issued. All this deluge 
meant accidents. 

The renaissance began when the depart- 
ment joined issues with a small coterie 
of loyal workers who had organized what 
was and is known as the Insurance Feder- 
ation of Pennsylvania, organized to 
recognize all types of carriers, agents, 
brokers and home office officials and to 
admit to membership the buyers of in- 
surance and to prepare to educate the 
insuring public and the men and women 
in the business. It was and is the only 
organization of the sort in our state 
maintaining a regularly equipped office. 


HE department prepared what is known 

as the Insurance Advisory Board Plan, 
and some 35 counties or groups of counties 
have been erected into boards consisting, 
in brief, of five or more life men, five 
or more casualty men, five or more fire 
men selected at large by all the producers 
of insurance in the sections and by the 
laymen members who desire to be present 
and vote. Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
require more intensive organizations, be- 
cause the metropolitan centers offer com- 
plexities. The department personally 
visited these many centers in attempt to 
awaken the local fields to realization of 
necessity for community action, education 
and service. The objects of the Boards 
are progressive and pertinent to the pro- 
tection of business and advance of com- 
merce in all centers and the prevention of 


“accidents” to the individual’s life, pos- 
sessions and prosperity. 

The first-aid kit man, in my opinion, 
is the producer, the agent or broker. But 
we are preparing so that his kit may never 
be opened. In other words, we are chink- 
ing the old punctured levee or dyke 
through which seeped into the i insurance 
business the reckless, ignorant and in- 
competent. We are serving the home 
offices, oft times against their expressed 
desires—tho’ they eventually see the 
light—by seeing to it that every applica- 
tion for license from a” first-time man 
or woman will be referred—and js 
being referred to the sectional boards 
for investigation of the individual’s 
business reputation and to aid and en- 
courage the individual, if he or she is the 
right sort, and to instruct him or her 
before entering the business. 

In other words, my department is of 
the unalterable opinion that unless the 
producing field—agents and brokers—is 
constantly trained and actually competent 
the insurance business is a farce, a bad 
influence and a potential devastator. It 
would be. an accident, and not a business. 

Please let me further make clear that 
my department is backing up this unalter- 
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able belief by requiring the producing field 
to adjust their own burdens of complaint; 
to keep their squabbles within the family 
and defend attacks from without; to 
realize that insurance is international, not 
local. A campaign has been started in 
one or more states to prevail upon the 
policyholder to read his policy! I say do 
not let him read it. You'll be facing 
accidents, the next morning; the accident 
known as the agony of trying to explain. 
You insurance men do not read your 
physician’s prescription and query him as 
to what he knows; and by the same token 
—and it is our idea of insurance—it is the 
obligation of home offices to license none 
save those who are competent to pre- 
scribe to the end that insured, under the 
great run of circumstances, will never 
need to question the brains of his agent 
or broker or the reliability, business 
sense and fairness of the home office. 





W. R. Sanders, vice-president of the 
American Liability, and T. W. Appleby, 
president of the Ohio National Life, 
accompanied by their wives smade the 
journey from Cincinnati to Washing- 
ton by motor, and through a break in 
the mechanism of the car narrowly es- 
caped serious accident. Fortunately, the 
flaw was detected in time and repaired 
in season. 
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Tendencies in the Insurance Business 


URING the 20 years since the old 

Detroit Conference, predecessor 

of this conference, was organized 
very great changes have taken place in 
the insurance business. It is now easy 
to see some clearly defined tendencies, 
which are likely to have a marked effect 
on its future development. 

Insurance must respond to human 
needs. There can be no insurance where 
there are no values against the loss of 
which indemnity is needed. As values 
are constantly changing and the need of 
indemnity against their loss varies, in- 
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W. S. Crawford, insurance editor of the “Journal of Commerce and | 
Commercial Bulletin” of New York, is one of the well balanced insurance | 


| Newspaper men of the country. Mr. Crawford has had a long and valuable || 
|| experience in studying questions confronting underwriters. .In his talk he || 
|| takes a broad survey of the insurance field, not confining his attention to 
|| health and accident insurance but uniting the various lines under one head || 
| and looking at the question from an airplane so to speak. Mr. Crawford is | 
|| one of the favorites with the Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, || 
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surance must be a flexible, growing 
thing mecting the varying requirements 
of mankind as they arise. Unless it 
serves the public there is no economic 
reason for its existence. 


HE insurance business in 1902 was 

quite different from that in 1922, 
partly because it has discovered new 
ways in which it can meet the public’s 
needs, but largely because those needs 
have changed. Among these changes 
may be mentioned the tremendous in- 
crease in actual insurable values of 
tangible property; a fuller appreciation 
of the need to protect intangible values 
such as steady operation, prospective 
profits and business good will; largely 
increased personal incomes, resulting in 
heavier losses when they cease; more 
severe economic pressure, forcing peo- 
ple to reduce to a minimum the chance 
of loss which may pauperize them; the 
growth of corporate enterprises where 
the officers and directors are trustees for 
the real owners and must give them an 
accounting of their stewardship, and a 
very marked increase in the practice of 


holding each person responsible in dam- 
ages for his acts which result in injury 
to others. 


O meet the changed human needs 

we have seen insurance expand and 
grow and, as it became more intimately 
a part of human affairs, we have seen 
an increase in legislation and official 
supervision in the interests of the pub- 
lic. Along these two lines of develop- 
ment I ask your consideration of the 
following outstanding tendencies: The 
expansion of insurance in general, 
changes in the institutions which do an 
insurance business, growth of the mul- 
tiple line system, concentration of con- 
trol, cooperation, growth of the service 
idea, the changed attitude of the state 
towards insurance, growth of supervi- 
sion, standardization with state control. 

Note how the business has expanded 
to meet human needs. The company 
which wrote life or endowment insur- 
ance on single lives in moderate 
amounts for family protection now 
writes large amounts also for business 
protection, for payment of inheritance 


taxes and as a basis of credit; it in- 
sures against loss by.disability as well 
as by death, and it covers thousands 
of men and women in groups. The ac- 
cident insurance companies have de- 
vised contracts to meet various individ- 
ual needs and extended their coverage 
in various forms to groups. The gen- 
eral casualty and surety companies now 
have as principal classes of their busi- 
ness lines unheard of 20 years ago. 


HEORETICALLY insurance is 

collecting small sums from the 
many to pay the losses of the few. It 
would be a simple matter if we knew, as 
in life insurance, approximately what 
aggregate amount of loss would be 
sustained. We do not know. The con- 
flagration, the catastrophe, the crime 
wave, the epidemic, and the financial 
depression upset the experience of the 
past. Hence the insurance company 
which is going to grant thoroughly 
sound indemnity must make provision 
for variations from normal experience. 
The greater the probability of wide 
variations the greater the provision 
which must be made in the form of 
surplus to policyholders. 

With the concentration of values in 
great cities, with the employment of 
thousands of people in single plants or 
mines, with the massing of millions of 
human beings in crowded city districts, 
with the increase in the magnitude of 
business transactions, the possibility of 
great loss has increased and insurance 
companies have had to strengthen their 
resources accordingly. The little fel- 
lows could not compete in lines where 
the hazard is great and were reinsured 
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or sold out and the ill-managed ones, as 
competition became fiercer, succumbed. 


ITH the increase in the number 

of classes of indemnity written 
has come the department store idea. In 
Great Britain only a few important 
companies are left writing a single class. 
Under our antiquated state laws, this is 
permitted only to a limited extent, but 
in practice fire companies own and op- 
erate casualty and surety companies, 
casualty companies control life compa- 
nies and so on and through ownership, 
joint official management or otherwise 
companies of the same class operate as 
groups. This system results in reduc- 
tion of management expense, increases 
the facilities of each company through 
reinsurance within the group and en- 
ables the small company to have te 
same chief executives as the greatest 
have. This tendency is growing every 
year. 


Fie ago insurance companies 
learned that too much competition 
is Gestructive. Some of the veterans here 
had learned it when they and their 
competitors formed the old Detrgit 
Conference to put a stop to larceny of 
agents and business. In the earliest 
days every company presumably made 
its own rates, and rules. Then it found 
that it had to modify them to meet com- 
petition and eventually meeting the 
lower rates or more liberal forms oi 
competitors meant suicice. Then came 
a getting together and agreement on 
rates and on what should be given in 
return for the premiums charged. From 
cutthroat competition has come coop- 
eration in many things, standardization 
and uniformity. You have an example 
of it in the Conference classification 
manual. 


N the earlier days of insurance in this 
country most companies sold indem- 
nity only. The idea of giving service 
in addition came more recently in many 


lines. Instead of merely taking a pre- 
mium for incemnity, companies have 
seen that they better serve their as- 


sured by using part of the premium 
to prevent the occurrence of the con- 
tingency insured against. 

The service idea is bound to grow, 
for it is sound. Some of us may live 
to see the day when health insurance 
companies give medical, hospital and 
nursing service and pay out in cash 
indemnities only a small part of their 
incomes. It may be that this branch 
of insurance must continue chiefly an 
indemnity proposition, but in those 
branches where loss can be reduced by 
inspection or otherwise prevention is 
better than indemnity. 


NE of the most important changes 
in 20 years has taken place in the 
relations between the states and the in- 
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surance companies. Originall 
ance was a private business, like any 
other business conducted for proft 
Then for protection of their citizens the 
states began to supervise it, as the 
citizen in buying a piece of paper had 
no way of determining its value as he 
had in buying a horse or a pair oj 
shoes. Supervision then concerned jt. 
selt chiefly with financial solvency of 
the insurance company. 

But in time insurance became a very 
important factor in the lives of the peo. 
ple. Men, women and children, many 
of them ignorant, pay their money regu- 
larly to insurance companies. The 
state was obligated to protect them 
against imposition, whether by bogus 
assets, excessive rates, “trick” contracts 
or waste of their money through ex. 
travagance. 


y insur. 


ATING of individual risks is ex. 

pensive. When it is done for one 
company the rating should suffice for 
all, All states except a few benighted 
enes have recognized this fact. But if 
companies are permitted to make rates 
jointly the public is entitled to a voice 
in the procedure to protect it from 
profiteering. Hence have come laws 
requiring a number of classes of com. 
panies to file rates with insurance de- 
partments and giving the insurance 
commissioner certain powers of regula. 
tion. The new law of New York ap. 
plies to all classes except life, marine, 
health and accident and gives the super- 
intendent of insurance regulatory pow- 
ers, which appear to extend to the fac. 
tors composing the rate, including 
acquisition cost and other expenses. 
The Kansas law, similar but not so 
broad, was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which held 
that insurance is affected with a public 
interest and states may régulate rates 
or they may actually make them if 
they deem it expedient. Insurance is a 
private business now only so long as 
the state permits it to be so. When the 
state sees fit, it becomes akin to a pub- 
lic service to be conducted as the state 
dictates. 


OTHING was more evident at the 

recent convention of the insurance 
commissioners than their determination 
that the insurance business be run ac- 
cording to Hoyle and that the commis- 
sioners themselves have a_ prominent 
part in interpreting Hoyle. Their idea 
is that the insurance business exists for 
the good of the public, not to prey upon 
the public in any way that they can 
prevent. They believe that legitimate 
and ably conducted companies can live 


and make fair returns to their stotk- 
holders under these conditions. This 
tendency toward state control is a 


growing one. ; 
In view of the tendencies which have 
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developed in 20 years what have we 
to look forward to? a 

To a broader expansion of insurance, 
the opening of new fields and a better 
meeting of the requirements of the im- 
dividual even though he wants some- 
thing out of the ordinary. ; ; 

We may look for further extension of 
the multiple line system and in time 
the breaking ¢own of present legal bar- 
riers so that companies with sufficient 
resources can write all forms of insur- 
ance, with the exception of life. 

We may also look for further con- 
centration of control such as has oc- 
curred in England. 


S TO standardization there may be 

some question. There are signs 
of a reaction against it as brought 
about voluntarily by insurance compa- 
nies through their own organizations. 
With statute or departmental ruling 
governing more of the details of the 
business, however, the probabilities are 
in favor’ of more rather than less 
standardization. 

Little as insurance companies may 
enjoy the prospect of having their busi- 
ness regulated in detail, the safest 
course for them is to cooperate with 
the insurance commissioners with a 
view to getting the best regulations 
possible. The commissioners have no 
desire to drive the companies out of 
business or deprive them of the oppor- 
tunity to make a reasonable profit. I 
believe the stock companies have more 
to fear from mutual and reciprocal com- 
petition and state insurance than from 
anything the commissioners will do to 
them even under strong laws. 


T HERE probably will not be the per- 
centage of profit in the insurance 
business in the future that some com- 
panies found in it in the past, but with 
fuller experience there should not be the 
losses of capital that occurred when it 
was in a more experimental stage. 

Except in branches where the chance 
of great losses is remote there will be 
little room for small companies in the 
future. The tendency is to require more 
capital and surplus in order to get a 
license to do business, and, even with- 
cut this, the competition with giants 
and their subsidiaries on standardized 
forms and at standardized rates will 
make the way of the beginner hard and 
it must have surplus to carry it through 
the early lean years. 


DO not look with dread upon the fu- 

ture of insurance. I believe the busi- 
ness will grow greater and better and 
that it will continue to offer oportuni- 
ties to men of ability either as execu- 
tives, underwriters or agents and a 
return on capital sufficient to attract 
more of it as the needs of the business 
require it. In order to make such re- 
turns, however, it will be necessary to 
eliminate from the business those who 
get something ovt of the business with- 
cut contributing much of value to it. 
The public in future will get as good 
indemnity and better service at lower 
rates, due in part to more efficient man- 
agement and in part to education of the 
public itself through which it will come 
to realize that the high cost of insurance 
is the price it pays for its own care- 
lessness. 

The public needs insurance. The in- 
surance companies need the good will 
of the public. As their relations be- 
come more satisfactorily adjusted hap- 
pier days will come. 


Some Notable Absentees 


Notable among the convention ab- 
sentees are Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
president of the Federal Life of Chi- 
cago, and A. E. Forrest, vice-president 
of the North American Accident, also 
of Chicago. Mr. Hamilton is still sut- 
tering from the effects of the automo- 
bile accident in which his wife lost her 
life, while Mr. Forrest is ill. Both are 
valued and long-time members of the 
Underwriters’ Health & Accident Con- 
ference, and each has served as _ its 
President in years gone by. 











me CHAMPION” 


76,000 people accidentally killed in one 
year and many times that number injured 
make Accident Insurance an im- 
portant factor in any plan for com- 
plete personal protection. 

Your success as an Insurance Agent 
depends upon the quality of “‘goods”’ 
offered your client. For you “goods” 
is “service,” and service in- 
cludes the benefits involved 
in your policy and your 
facilities for the payment of 
claims. A Missouri State 
Life Contract will enable 
you to excel in both points. 


Why You Can 


Excel 


Missouri State Life Ac- 
cident and Health Policy 
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Contracts are “up-to-the- | AS EVERTASTING 
minute” embodying all ’ \ AS THE BILLS. 
modern developments. Soy: 


They are broad and liberal 
in the benefits offered. Write 
for a sample Champion— 
you will be surprised at the 
benefits contained in it and 
the low cost of the policy. 


Service to Policyholders 


Policies are written and claims paid at the point where the business originates, assuring 
prompt service to policyholders. 


Of Special Importance to the Agent 


Liberal commissions (same rate applying on renewals) are paid to Agents and Brokers. 


In addition to the personal protection offered in our Life and Accident Departments— 
under a Missouri State Life Agency contract—you are able to offer your client Group 
and Group Disability Coverage. 


A Missouri State Life Contract multiplies your opportunities. 


Surplus lines, standard and substandard handled with greatest facility for all Agents 
and Brokers. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
M. E. Singleton, President Home Office, St. Louis, Mo. 


Life Accident Health Group 
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Can You Deliver the Goods? 


We can use a few good men on exception- 
ally favorable terms in city or country terri- 
tory in eight middle-west states. 














We issue eight different policies, ranging 
from first-class monthly policies to the very 
highest type of commercial contracts—in- 
cluding a special policy for farmers. 


We have an organization consisting of agen- 
cies collecting over $10,000 yearly. There 
are eighteen men in this bunch and they are 
all go-getters. Last year these men gave us 
over Four Hundred Thousand Dollars in 
premiums. 


If you can Deliver the Goods, we would like to hear 
from you—occasionally there is a chance to buy 
one of these agencies on favorable terms—but a 
good man can work his way in. 


Ask me about it— 
E. C. BUDLONG, V. P. 


Bankers Accident Insurance Co. 


Des Moines 


Stock Company 29 Years in Business 

















NOWADAYS 


You insure all personal property you possess. 


YOU SHOULD 
Insure that which produces all you possess, 


The value of your time. 


Unrestricted Health and Accident Policies 
Protect you 
When disabled from injury or illness. 


Business Men's Indemnity Ass'n 


R. L. McOUAT, President 
33 Monument Place 


W. W. DARK, Sec’y-Treas. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

















The President's Annual Address 


BY WILLIAM 


HE Conference slogan was coined 

in 1905—“The Body That Does 

Things.” It would take entirely too 
long to review the many things accom- 
plished. I cannot, however, refrain from 
mentioning the welding into one happy 
brotherhood of the many companies who 
were at one time very antagonistic to 
all others; the effectual elimination of 
the twisting evil; our conference classi- 


fication manual, the first and only 
scientific manual, which, I am glad to 
say, is now used by 174 companies. 


Our statistical bureau, although young 
in experience, has proved its value. Our 
legislation and taxation committee, 
which after the efforts of others had 
failed, relieved us of the burden of 
federal tax on premiums. Our coopera- 
tion committee sustains for us the co- 
operation of other insurance organiza- 
tions, and bids fair to become one of 
the greatest achievements of any insur- 
ance organization. Our bureau of 
attorneys, as you will find from the 
chairman’s report, is another great 
advancement. 


FEW years ago, we seriously dis- 

cussed the matter of educating the 
people to the great benefits derived from 
disability insurance, and several plans 
have been under contemplation; but, 
so far as I know, none have material- 
ized. Not so very long ago, we con- 
sidered the matter of national advertis- 
ing; but after consulting with a large 
national advertising agency, we decided 
that the expense of such an undertak- 
ing was far beyond our reach. Indi- 
vidual companies have tried out plans 
in somewhat limited territories, and it 
seems to be the consensus that our 
business can be increased more than 
100 percent by a practical campaign of 
education. 

I am, therefore, going to suggest a 
plan which, in my opinion, is feasible, 
practical and comparatively inexpensive. 
The keynote of the situation is our im- 
mense army of agents, which should be 
properly trained intellectually; in other 
words, given a post- -graduate course in 
disability protection education. The 
teachers in your schools and all other 
educators take a post-graduate course; 
even the doctors take a finishing course. 
Therefore, why not extend this educa- 


tion likewise to your agents? 
A FEW companies have tried this in 
a limited manner, and I have been 
interested in reviewing the lessons. 
will have to admit, however, that they 
are somewhat crude, but it has con- 
vinced me that if the conference, as a 
conference. will undertake this work of 
a post-graduate course in the education 
of agents, it will prove of great value 
to everv company. Every agent wants 
more knowledge and education in his 
profession, as it means more business 
and more money for him. He, in turn, 
spreads the doctrine of disability protec- 
tion among the citizens of his locality. 
In one of the other lines of the com- 
pany I represent, we do considerable 
advertising, and I am continually meet- 
ing with advertising experts; some time 
ago one of them gave me great food for 
thought. In answer to my inquiry as 
to how they could compile more inter- 
esting advertising matter in our line of 
business than experts who are familiar 
with every detail of that line of insur- 
ance, I was told that they could for 
the reason that there are many vital 
things which would attract the pur- 
chaser which we would never mention; 
they are so familiar to us and as com- 
monplace is always overlooked, we nat- 
urally, would believe there would be no 
use in mentioning them. 


HIS fact has been brought to my 
personal attention many times since. 
As Cincinnati is a great center for life 
insurance companies, I have frequently 


R. SANDERS 


been asked if our company wrote life 
insurance; and on answering that we 
only wrote automobile and accident and 
health, have been surprised at the num. 
ber of inquiries as to what constituted 
health insurance. It was something 
they never had heard of! Therefore, 
we may take too much for granted in 
thinking that our line of protection js 
so well known that all our agents have 
to do is to go out and solicit applica- 
tions. Perhaps the exponents of mo- 
nopolistic state health insurance might 
have based their paternalistic ideas on 
the ground that comparatively few wage 
earners were familiar with the con- 
venient premium plan offered by most 
companies of this conference, and recog- 
nizing from a humane viewpoint the 
importance of this form of protection, 
thought their plan the only manner in 
which to accomplish the result. 


eis plan I am going to suggest is 
very simple, and one that can be 
easily handled by this Conference; that 
is, the formation of a bureau of educa- 
tion for the purpose of compiling a 
course of instruction to be sent out in 
the form of weekly letters to each com- 
pany member, which would allow them, 
in turn, to send mimeograph copies to 
each of their agents, accompanying the 
name with such comments as_ they 
might deem advisable. This bureau, in 
my opinion, should be conducted some- 
what along the same lines as our bu- 
reau of statistics, employing a suitable 
person to manage it and disseminate the 
information. This bureau could be 
housed in the same quarters as our sta- 
tistical bureau, and there are several 
men connected with the insurance news- 
papers who are well adapted for such 
a position. The manager could keep in 
touch, either in person or by phone, 
with our Chicago members, as well as 
keeping in close touch with all other 
members through the mails. 

A movement of this kind, in my opin- 
ion, would be productive of results, and 
would be of great assistance to all 
agency managers of Conference com- 
panies. I, therefore, submit to you my 
suggestions for your consideration. 


) OSSIBLY the time may come when 

in the minds of some of our mem- 
bers a change in the name of our organ- 
ization might be deemed advisable. In 
1914 the present name was adopted, fol- 
lowing the consolidation of the three 
organizations which formed this na- 
tional body. The committees of the 
three associations, after several months’ 
discussion of matters pertaining to the 
consolidation, selected as the proposed 
name “American Accident Association,” 
but on account of the appearance_of 
certain technicalities at the 1914 meet- 
ing, the name was changed not only 
once—but three times: first, to “Acci- 
dent Underwriters Association,” sec- 
ond, “Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence”; and finally, “Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference.” This 
name does not readily indicate to those 
outside our organization the full mean- 
ing of our association. Perhaps a name 
more in keeping with our purposes and 
accomplishments would be the ‘“Na- 
tional Association of Accident Under- 
writers.” I offer this merely as a 
suggestion for consideration, in case 
this idea should prevail at some future 
time. 

Until about a year ago, our member- 
ship included a Canadian company. 
Its resignation was on account of rein- 
suring its accident and health business. 
We should encourage Canadian compa- 
nies to become members of our Confer- 
ence, as our usefulness is not confined 


to any one locality and_ all companies 
require the service of our various 
bureaus. 
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Insurance Cooperation and P ublicity 


BY ALEXANDER MACK 


of listening to Mr. Boyer’s address at 

the Kansas City meeting last spring 
when he outlined his plan for a nation- 
wide convention of insurance interests 
composed of delegates from the various 
underwriting organizations now in ex- 
istence. Mr. Boyer’s idea is for each 
organization to elect delegates to a na- 
tional body which will be thoroughly 
representative — of all the different 
phases of the insurance business. 

In the publishing business we have 
just such an organization and it has 


[ er ist I might have had the pleasure 





L. ALEXANDER MACK, New York 
President “Weekly Underwriter” 








fl 

| Although L. Alexander Mack, president of the “Weekly Underwriter” 
of New York, has seldom appeared on the convention platiorm, he is well || 
known to insurance men as a publisher and business getter. While fre- 
| quently the insurance writers connected with the press express opinions at 
meetings it is not often that a man om the publishing side or the business 
production side of a paper gives his observations for print. Therefore, Mr. 
Mack occupies a somewhat novel role. 
equipped men in the journalistic field to express himself. 


However, he is one of the best 
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thus far been fairly successful. The 
American Publishers Conference is a 
council of the publishing industry, con- 
sisting of representatives from national 
and interstate organizations of publish- 
ers. The organization representatives are 
appointed by the respective associa- 
tions and authorization is given them to 
express the opinion of their organiza- 
tion on legislative matters. I mention 
this organization merely to demonstrate 
that I believe Mr. Boyer’s plan is feasible 
and practical in the insurance business 
in spite of the several failures we have 
already witnessed in this direction, and 
which Mr. Boyer mentioned in his 
address. 


HERE are still two propositions 

which more nearly approximate Mr. 
Boyer’s idea than any that have ever 
been purposely attempted in the past. 
They are not organizations in any sense 
of the word. They hold no convention 
yet they both exist because the need 
of each has been self-initiated—has 
sprung from a conscious desire of cer- 
tain insurance men to accomplish cer- 
tain ends, without any idea of form- 
ing an organization for that express 


purpose. . 

Of these two propositions, one very 
closely approximates a convention and 
it would take only a slight effort to or- 
ganize it. The insurance commissioners 
hold a meeting in New York City in 
December each year at which they dis- 
cuss the needs of the business and the 
plans for corrective legislation to be 
enacted during the forthcoming legisla- 
tive season. This means that the com- 
mittees of the various organizations of 
the underwriters find this a very con- 
venient time to get in touch with the 
commissioners and to go over matters 
with them in detail. And the result, as 
you all know who have been in New 
York in December, is the assembly at 
the Hotel Astor of the chief executives 
and principal agents of practically every 
kind of insurance. 

Here is a veritable “World’s Insur- 
ance Congress” held every year, spring- 
ing spontaneously from the needs of 
the business itself, with no program, 
with no set speeches, yet attracting the 
leaders of all branches of insurance for 
the discussion of the real needs of the 
business in a practical manner, and out- 
lining proposed legislation for the com- 


ing year. That is the meeting which I 
hope to see organized this fall into the 
National Conference of Insurance Men. 
A natural outgrowth of Mr. Boyer’s 
idea! 


UST a word of caution, however, to 

avoid a repetition of past mistakes. 
This gathering is already an established 
institution and is successful. To at- 
tempt too much in the way of organiza- 
tion might prove fatal. The baby has 
been born. It should be given a name, 
at least, that will mean something to 
the public. If it survives its christen- 
ing about all it snould be expected to 
stand in addition for the first year or so 
would be one general open meeting of 
perhaps an hour’s duration, presided 
over by an honorary chairman, and ad- 
dressed by some distinguished guest 
outside of the insurance business en- 
tirely—some financier, diplomat or 
scholar—after which the week’s work 
should proceed exactly as it does now 
in separate group meetings. 


HE other proposition which brings 

together the interests of all branches 
of insurance is the insurance trade 
press. Has it ever occurred to you how 
closely similar to the work of a conven- 
tion is the work of a trade journal? Did 
it ever occur to you that the insurance 
newspaper practically conducts a con- 
vention in every issue? Every trade 
journal worthy of the name has a staff 
of correspondents that are constantly in 
touch with the business in every one of 
its many angles. These may be news 
correspondents scattered throughout 
the country. They may be the repor- 
torial staff of the paper itself located at 
the home office or branch offices; but at 
ny rate these men are scouring the field 








JUST SO YOU MAY KNOW 


We are rather proud of the position we occupy among the Accident and Health insur- 
ance companies of this country. And we have reached it in twelve years. 


The Insurance Year Book for 1922 includes the names of 344 companies transacting 
such a business in 1921. The following table shows the Accident and Health indemnities 
paid by the 15 largest companies and order in which they ranked: 











Commenced Agein Accident and Health 
_____ NAME OF COMPANY Business 1921 laims Paid in 1921 
I’ BSavelers:  ctcstoee dc ccacs encenccccntenblenscaseme decdencaneau sss 1863 58 $5,087,060.00 
2. Nationa: Evite & Accident... .. 2.2... ccencececccesits ss sestnscsgaes 1900 21 4,421,905.00 
$:. @ontinental Gastalty: 5 occ. .cdsbeweciensdandigccctaes asec Gancme as 1897 24 2,602,129.00 
FAS, 5 en EE AEE eat PERE Cr re CCP rac | ee eer me ae 1820 97 2,369,470.00 
So) Wards, PrOtectiwen osc cac ks cas sco oho rea ea awe Cos ee ad aks 1895 26 1,858,611.00 
Ge, “itotity Ge CCGA hn ccc tS ccc ne sce pean a eset Se Osea dels onacdevies 1876 45 1,824,570.00 
2. (Eiken G2" Gaatalten csc co oe cos easton ranean sean sae dbecas 1903 18 1,551,846.00 
Si Pemeeite: “We tietes ey era os 0a casa li aon a vee eae seme ec W geinwcas cease deces 1868 63 1,330,796.00 
O. Neass: Berndtismen Go nse so ous cnc S is Peete ecan mecca secre cedale 1907 14 1,278,986.00 
$O>  Sbpae ee Paces oe ocd ae ca caarcse eee tes Sets cde cececeede 1884 37 1,130,064.00 
li BUSINESS’ MEN'S ASSURANC@ Bee. os cciic ce Seis icscecseccses 1909 12 1,102,718.00 
42: - Commmerciar Praveters, Ulted 25 00. neces cd ow adndies cdsccwenee 1883 34 968,763.00 
Bo. Nationale Cites Ore Ae coo o sewn Sore tan aticns meiccenc sencecee 1868 53 925,948.00 
TO. Dihintois *' Cemimerctal Mei soos a eat ele cide ciececcssaeus cs 1892 29 921,828.00 
1S.. United - Commercial Praveletss c0c.6 da ccidde casio se ccs ascncdos 1890 31 841,292.00 








We Expect to Be Higher Up on the List This Year 





Business 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Men's Assurance Company 


W. T. GRANT, President 
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The Hoosier Casualty 
Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CAPITAL STOCK . . $100,000.00 


Our Unlimited Health and Accident Policy 
pays benefits for Life for both total and par- 
tial disability. | Liberal renewal commissions. 


Write for Agency 


C. H. BRACKETT, President C. W. RAY, Secretary 








The Time Insurance Company 


SECURITY BUILDING 
MILWAUKEE 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


ESTABLISHED OVER QUARTER OF A CENTURY 





1911 122,758 

1913 206,440 

sake 260,411 

mt 290,217 
1919 308,865 
1921 4 1 8, 5 3 2 


Agency Opening in Wisconsin and Michigan 


C.G.TRAPHAGEN E. GILJOHANN JOHN A. KEELAN 
President Secretary Agency Mgr. 

















1922 Was a Go -Getter 


with the 


MIDLAND CASUALTY CO. 


AND ITS MANY AGENCY ASSOCIATES 


We have very attractive contracts and territory for the insurance 
salesman considering entering the Accident and Health field, or, 


who now finds it necessary to seek a new company. 


H. O. MAXWELL, Secretary 


402-407 Metropolitan Block 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ORLAF ANDERSON, President CONRAD ENGSBERG, Treasurer 














for information that will be of value to 
the industry itself. They are the “pro- 
gram committee” of a “convention” that 
is held every week instead of once or 
twice a year and the material that they 
gather reaches an audience 50 times a$ 
large, even among the smaller papers, 
as this audience. The functions of the 
trade journal are very similar to those 
of the convention—primarily education 
but with a great deal of latent power in 
the field of legislation. About the only 
way in which a trade paper differs from 
a “convention” is in the “social” fea- 
ture. Its readers seldom meet under the 
same roof. I want to bring before you 
the possibilities of the trade journal as 
a most efficient weapon in your hands 
1eady for instant use in the forthcoming 
legislative season which every one of us 
appreciates will be one of the most im- 
portant, insurance-wise, in history. Bear 
in mind please that the trade press is al- 
ready at work. A new “convention,” a 
“national association,’ would have to 
be gotten under way, and might not be 
reacy for action by the time the legis- 
latures convene. 


OU may ask how is it possible for a 
trade journal circulating only in a 


limited field among insurance men to 
reach the public? There are many 
ways. Let me read you an editorial 


which we ran in a recent issue: 

“The circulation of an insurance pa- 
per, or any trade paper, is necessarily 
limited to the members of the trade, of 
which there may be no more than half 
a dozen in any one community and ye 
the community itself may consist of 
several thousand people. It quite fre- 
quently happens that an editorial pub- 
lished in a trade paper is of vital in- 
terest to every layman in the commun- 
ity. Every insurance man, therefore, 
owes it to his community to pass along, 
either by word of mouth or by the 
printed word, wherever possible, the 
basic principles outlined in the edi- 
torials which he reads in the trade pa- 
pers to which he subscribes. Just as 
your corner grocer passes along to you 
the merit of a brand new breakfast food 
which he is pushing, so the insurance 
agent in every community should pass 
along to the public, the criticisms and 
suggestions pertaining to proposed feg- 
islation and other matters of public 
interest. Nearly every daily newspaper 
man in your own conimunity would be 
glad from time to time to receive from 
you clippings from the various insurance 
papers which contain material of inter- 
est to the public. Your duty as an in- 
surance agent does not cease when you 
have finished reading your copy of a# 
insurance paper. In fact, it has only, 
just begun. Use the scissors. Clip out 
those items which you think would be 
of interest to the public in your com- 
munity and do your best to get them 
reprinted in the daily papers or in the 
house organs of your customers. Or, 
by posting them on your bulletin board 
cr by passing them out through the 
mails in the form of multigraphed or 
mimeographed circulars, get them into 
the hands of as many of your prospects 
anda customers as you possibly can. In 
this way you can greatly multiply the 
benefits which you derive from the 
perusal of the trade press and you can 
render your own great business of in- 
surance a wonderful service.” 


Y second suggestion, therefore, is 

that every insurance man in the 
country, no matter where he is located, 
no matter how large or small the town 
in which he is doing business, should 
become acquainted this fall and winter 
with every newspaper man he possibly 
can, whether he is a reporter on his 
daily paper or the managing editor or 
the owner of the paper. The best way 
to get acquainted with them is to insure 
them. You’ve all got that avenue of 
approach. But a mere acquaintance is 
not enough. Get to know each other. 
Play golf together. Eat lunch together. 
Stop and chat a moment every time you 
meet. So that each will realize that the 
other is a human being after all, and 
has a good many of the same problems 


 — 
to face in the course of his daily fife 
Then when we print something espe. 
cially worthy of reproduction, and Mr 
Local Agent reads about a legislative 
fight in his own capital city let him cali 
up his friend, the newspaperman, an} 
say, ‘Look here, Tom! Here is some. 
thing about legislation up in Indianap. 
olis. 1t’s an awfully interesting subject 
It concerns everybody in this town, It 
concerns ¢very working man in_ this 
town and | belicve it is something oy; 
people ought to read about and if yoy 
want this clipping I'll send it around to 
your office if you will print it.” Hoy 
many of thesé men would refuse tg 
print an item of that kind presented to 


them in that way by a friend? 


E Bierce is no group of mea. ia bis 
country whose ideals ate’ higher 
whose purpose is more high-minded, and 
whose vision is clearer and less warped 
than the newspaper publishers ‘of 
America. Clarence Axman, editor and 
publisher of the “Eastern Underwriter” 
recently asked several of the daily news. 
papers and press associations to outline 
their position relative to the publishing 
of insurance news. Here is one letter 
from the United Press Association oj 
New York which is typical: 

“Replying to your letter regarding the 
attitude of the press toward insurance 
matters, insurance companies have only 
themselves to blame if they do not re. 
ceive enough attention from the news. 
papers. Whenever the companies or 
any of their executives do anything oj 
interest to the general public, they will 
find the newspapers not only willing, 
but eager to obtain and publish the 
facts. 

“As to Mr. Untermyer, I have not 
observed that he concentrates particu. 
larly on insurance companies. He 
usually takes a stand in public matters 
on the side of the under dog and does 
it in a dramatic way that makes an 
interesting newspaper story. It is just 
as interesting whether he is attacking a 
gas company, a building combine or a 
politician. Newspapers and the public 
are interested in him just as they are 
interested in Babe Ruth and Mary 
Pickford and Gen. John Pershing.” 


N an editorial on this subject, Mr. 

Axman says: 

“The dailies want good - stories, 
whether about the stage, banking, insur- 
ance, labor, sports or business, and 
they don’t want dull ones or mere press 
agent material. In the insurance 
world there is plenty of talent which 
can write articles which city and mae 
aging editors will be only too happy to 
pass, and, fortunately, there are now 
under way several movements which 
will develop into good insurance pub- 
licity and enable insurance to take its 
proper place in the columns of the 
daily press. It should be understood 
that the editors are not sending re 
porters chasing around among _ insur- 
ance men begging for items. Material 
must be gathered intelligently, written 
interestingly and handled with wisdom 
and discretion. It’s a case of going to 
the papers, meeting them at least half 
way.” 

In other words, the papers are ul 
prejudiced, but they want news, not 
propaganda—and what we write in the 
trade papers has to have a news value 
or it won’t be quoted in the dailies. I 
it has a news value, the best avenue o 
approach to the dailies is through 
local agents, something along the lines 
I have suggested. 


HE local agents should not stop 

with what the trade press give 
them. They can work the entire year 
round on the best “propaganda” in the 
world—the news of the service insuranct 
is rendering in their own community. 
To say that the accident and_ health 
insurance companies have paid back t 
policyholders $20,000,000 the past yeat 
doesn’t make for one-tenth of the hw 
man interest and news value as to say 
that Bill Hicks who has been laid up 
with the “flu” for the past three weeks 
is recovering nicely and is regularly t 
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ceiving a check for $18.75 each week 
from the Health & Accident Insurance 
Co., Ltd., ot South Bend, Ind., through 
the local agency office of Tom Jones. 
All Bill's friends will envy him that 
$18.75. It is good publicity for Tom 
Jones, interesting to the public, there- 
fore legitimate news tor the papers to 
print, and once more, of benefit to the 
insurance business in general as demon- 
trating one more point of service right 
in this community. It is just the local 
touch that the local dailies are looking 
for and that the local agent alone can 
give. 


VERY publication in the insurance 

business has correspondents. 
newspaper men well known and well 
esteemed in their own community, and 
controlling to some extent the editorial 
policy of the papers on which they 
work. I have confidence in our own 


men, with all of whom we are personally 
acquainted, to believe that if we should 
cecasionally send them an item of news 
or a clipping from the “Underwriter” 
with a suggestion that they could use it 
as a basis for a Sunday special in some 
of their papers, these men would be 
glad of the opportunity to do so. How 
much of this material would be pub- 
lished in the various daily papers of the 
land I cannot say, but | am confident 
from my knowledge of the newspaper 
business that this plan has its possibili- 
ties, that it is a practical working plan. 
The organization is complete and all 
that remains is to give the plan a try- 
out. 

That our coverage is a necessity for 
the wage-earner is a fact admitted by 
all student of economics. Therefore, it 
is of the utmost importance to impress 
this self-evident truth in the minds ot 
the wage-earners. 


Topics Discussed and Reports 
At Sessions of Opening Day 


UESDAY’s session was full of in- 
T teresting features. President Wil- 

liam R. Sanders of the Health & 
Accident Conference called the initial 
gathering to order, and then turned the 
meeting over to President I. S. D. Sauls 
of the Southern Industrial Insurers 
Conference. Rev. Clavis C. Chappell, 
pastor of Mt. Vernon Place M. E. 
Church of Washington, gave the invo- 
cation. The address of welcome was 
delivered by Andrew J. Cummings and 
P. M. Estes, general counsel of the 
National Life & Accident, gave the re- 
sponse. At this point members of the 
Southern Conference retired for their 
own business session. 

After calling the roll, President San- 
ders asked for the reports of the various 
committee chairmen. C. O. Pauley of 
the Central Business Men’s Association 
was first with his report of the creden- 
tials committee. In his annual presiden- 
tial address Mr. Sanders gave a brief 
review of the work of the Conference 
concluding with a number of recom- 
mendations. He urged particularly the 
creation of an educational bureau, which 
could furnish a standardized course in 
disability insurance to agents of Con- 
ference companies. Mr. Sanders sug- 
gested the desirability of changing the 
mame of the Conference to indicate 
more accurately the character and ex- 
tent of its worth. He suggested as a 
new name “The National Association of 
Accident Underwriters.” 


J B. BOYER, manager of the claim 
» department, National Life U. S. A.,, 
submitted his report as chairman of the 
bureau of attorneys committee, stating 


that it had ready for distribution a 
pamphlet containing the names and ad- 
dresses of approximately 1,000 attorneys 
who have had experience in insurance 
litigation, and whose services were 
available to casualty companies. Every 
effort had been made by the committee 
to check up the professional standing 
of the attorneys listed in the Bulletin, 
and none had been admitted who had 
not been recommended by responsible 
parties. It was.appreciated that a list 
of this character will have to be fre- 
quently revised and it was suggested 
that such action be given consideration 
by the Conference. 


OR the committee on cooperation, its 

chairman, C. H. Boyer, advised that 
he had attended the recent gathering of 
the International Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, and had 
conveyed the fraternal greetings of the 
Conference to that body. “The keynote 
of the Association meeting,’ Mr. Boyer 
asserted, “was cooperation along every 
possible line. Particular stress was laid 
upon this in the address of two insur- 
ance commissioners, and was strongly 
emphasized by President A. Duncan 
Reid in his annual address. The senti- 
ment at the meeting seemed to be 
‘Hang together or we will hang sep- 
arately’ instead of ‘Everybody for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost.’” 
Continuing, the committee believed that 
the “3,068 insurance companies and the 
604,591 licensed insurance agents, to- 
gether with the army of those employed 
in the business of insurance, can be 
mobilized through the hearty coopera- 
tion of the more than thirty insurance 
associations covering every line of the 
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Policies issued on annual, semi-annual, quarterly, 
monthly and weekly premium-paying plan. 


Under present management since 1902, and offers 
statement below as evidence of extraordinary 


SUCCESS. 


INCOME BY YEARS 





| 1902 $206,398.19 | 





| 1903 $288,635.93 | 





| 1904 $384,743.21 | 





| 1905 $501,894.49 | 





11906 $676,265.06 | 





11907 $858,341.27] 





11908 $971,993.12] 





| 1909 $1,171,342.33 | 





11910 $1,428,668.14| 





11911 $1,801,736.33 | 





11912 $2,242,494.00| 








1913 $2,885,390.76 











1914 $3,497,482.65 











1915 $3,762,705.18 








11916 $4,350,293.03 








11917 $5,225,248.44 











1918 $6,689,832.79 











I91I9 $8,869,700.43 











1920 = $1l,372,959.82 
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business of insurance. No business, as 
a whole, is so poorly organized. No 
business could be made so powerful and 
far-reaching and couid do so much good 
as these forces properly mobilized— 
truly a sleeping giant.” 

At the conclusion of the morning ses- 
sion there was a sight-seeing automo- 
bile trip for the visiting ladies. 


NFORTUNATELY, Congressman 

L. J. McFadden, A. E. Forrest, 
vice-president of the North American 
Accident, and F. Robertson Jones, 
secretary of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, all of whom were scheduled to 
speak on Tuesday afternoon, were un- 
able to be present. Consequently Presi- 
dent Sanders was forced to make some 
changes in the program. 

L. Alexander Mack, publisher of the 
“Weekly Underwriter” of New York, 
gave a talk on “Cooperation and Pub- 
licity.’” Mr. Mack made special refer- 
ence to the plan for the cooperation of 
all insurance interests advocated by C. 
H. Boyer of the National Life U. S. A., 
at the Kansas City meeting of the Con- 
ference. Mr. Mack said that it might 
be possible to get the various insurance 
interests together at the time of the De- 
cember meeting of the Insurance Com- 
missioners in New York. Mr. Mack 
touched upon a few of the ways in 
which the insurance newspapers can aid 
the business. Tuesday afternoon’s ses- 
sion was concluded with a round table 
discussion presided over by C. H. Boyer. 





Wednesday afternoon the joint asso- 
ciation attendants, together with their 
families and friends, made the trip to 
Mount Vernon by special steamer, the 
entire party being photographed in front 
of the historic Washington mansion. A 
number of the delegates elected to re- 
turn via Alexandria and Arlington. 


Higher Standards and Better 
Training for Salesmen Urged 


BY BURT A. MILLER 








Burt A. Miller, superintendent of insurance of the District of Columbia, | 


who was appointed to that post last June, has had more than 25 years’ | 


experience in the insurance business and drafted the law under which 
| foreign insurance companies do business in Cuba, 
| the old Bankers Surety of Cleveland, later holding executive positions with || 

various other companies and also having local agency experience at Cleve- 
i land. He went to Washington a little more than a year ago to accept a 
| position in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. l 
| joint session of the Health & Accident Underwriters Conference and the | 
|| Southern Industrial Insurers Conference, he emphasized the necessity for || 
| better development and training of agents and offered some interesting 
| 


suggestions along that line. 


He was formerly with 


In his address before the 








in this country has made wonder- 

ful progress since the time that 
accident business was first written in a 
small way by the selling of travel poli- 
cies. Today, your operations embrace 
not only accident and health, but so 
rapid has been the growth that it is 
possible to place this splendid form oi 
protection almost within the reach of 
everyone through your industrial insur- 
ance and at a nominal cost. 

While the companies themselves, in 
so far as the home office forces go, 
have been extremely cautious in the 
selection of the men who manage and 
operate the companies, yet how true it 
is that they have to a large degree over- 
looked the most vital part of their whole 
organization, namely, the field depart- 
ment, and this has been done largely 
because of the desire on the part of 
some of the officials of the various 


1% HE health and accident business 





Satisfied 


Our Agents stay 


Holders our best 


E.C BOWLBY, President 





Agents and Policy- 


1 There’s a Reason 
Policies that make the whole family happy 


Our Policy-holders stay 


Some good territory still open 


Fidelity Health and Accident Co. 
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Recommendation 


A. R. ARFORD, Secretary-Treasu re 
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companies to show volume of business 
without considering well the initial cost 
as compared with the ultimate cost 


F I have a message to this association 

it is that I am for better develop- 
ment, education and training for those 
selling your insurance. The practice of 
many companies in the past has been 
to select men to represent them with- 
out taking into consideration their ex- 
perience or real business ability, but if 
they happen to have a few speaking ac- 
quaintances, licenses are procured for 
them, rate books put in their hands and 
they are full fledged representatives of 
the various companies. 

I am glad to say the.day is rapidly 
passing tor that kind of insurance rep- 
resentatives in America, and it is largely 
due to the efforts of the field men 
themselves more than to any one else. 
The conventions of agents and repre- 
sentatives of all companies, such as this, 
have helped to start this upward move- 
ment for higher and better standards. 


T a recent meeting of the insurance 

commissioners at Swampscott, 
Mass., Thomas B. Donaldson, commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, in speaking on 
the subject of qualifying agents, said: 
“An ignoramus vested with authority to 
place all sorts of policies of in$Surance 
is as safe a proposition as dynamite in 
the hands of one who wants to hurl 
down all governments by blowing them 
up.” Credit must be given Mr. Donald- 
son for his fearless and concise state- 
ment of the situation and the way he 
has gone about to try and correct that 
situation in his own state. 

Today the demarid is almost universal 
from departments of insurance in the 
country for a better and higher type of 
men to represent the companies as 
agents and solicitors. Recently the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has issued new regu- 
lations regarding agents and solicitors) 
the authority for such action being given 
us under the present code of laws for 
the District, and this new procedure 
must of necessity eliminate from the 
insurance field the incompetent and the 
undesirable, thus bringing about a new 
era here in the District respecting the 
insurance business. May I be permitted 
to add that these very regulations will 
be incorporated verbatim in the new 
insurance bill for the District to be in- 
troduced in Congress at its session in 
December next. 


Y past experience as an agent and 
then as an executive has led me to 
realize that the insurance business is 
one that no individual knows completely, 
but is a business of specialists, and I 
would, therefore advise the young man 
entering this work to find that particu- 
lar class which he thinks he can best 
sell, and while he is mastering that he 
is naturally acquiring a general knowl- 
edge of the whole science of insurance. 
If you can bring about a_ higher 
standard in the way of education and 
training for your men you are going to 
have better business, less losses and in 
addition a thoroughly satisfied field or- 


ganization. The great trouble with the 
inexperienced agent is that he gets 
“premiumitis,” or in other words, over. 
sells his prospects thus creating dissatis. 
fied policyholders and bringing oy 
lapses and other unpleasant conditions 

Speaking for the field man, I know 
that there is not one but who feels that 
if his associates in the company and 
competitors as well, were trained men 
trained in the knowledge of and imbued 
with the high ideals of the insurance 
business, successful competition would 
simply mean a matter of true salesman- 
ship and the best man would win, alj 
others things as to policy conditions, 
etc., being equal. 


OUCHING on the question of edy. 

cation, let me say that it is my 
intention shortly to ask the Y. M. CA 
and other institutions here in Washing- 
ton conducting night schools to put in 
an elementary course on insurance and 
insurance salesmanship, and when our 
new bill is passed acquaint the students 
with the provisions of that law so that 
they will go out from the institution 
with some fundamental idea of the great 
business of insurance. Therefore, if you 
could get the different educational insti. 
tutions in your respective cities to take 
up a matter of this kind, I think jt 
would be a great help to all interested 
in the question of insurance. 

Some of the companies already have 
such courses in their own organizations, 
but ! am speaking of a course that 
would be open to the public that would 
permit all who have a desire to acquire 
a general knowledge of insurance and 
its importance in our business life. 


WOULD have you believe with me 

and understand that a satisfied repre- 
sentative, satisfied as to his own knowl. 
edge of the business, as well as his 
belief in the knowledge of his com- 
pany’s officials, and satisfied as to his 
commission, is the best asset any com- 
pany can have, because he realizes that 
competition will be clean, and as I have 
before stated be a question of the mas- 
ter salesman winning. 


Report Made on Work 


of Statistical Bureau 


A review of the work performed thus 
far and an outline of the future plans of 
the statistical bureau was presented by 
Harold R. Gordon, its statistician. After 
referring to the recently issued report of 
the bureau based upon data had from 29 
companies, and covering the period from 
Jan. 1 to June 30 last inclusive, Mr. Gor- 
don stated returns had been received from 
31 offices giving approximately 400,000 
exposures for accident disability, and 200, 
000 exposures for sickness disability, a 
sufficiently large volume from which to 
take off experience. Reducing to an 
annual basis the experience for the past 
six months there would be 1.49 days of 
total disability per exposure per year and 
64 days of partial disability. Combining 
the three sickness groups there would be 
2.99 days of confining sickness per ex- 
posure per year and 1.03 days of non- 
confining exposure, making a rough 
average of 6.15 days of disability per ex- 
posure per year. 

Beginning in January next the bureau 
will seek data from the companies upon 
50 occupational hazards. It plans event- 
ually to secure the information so that 
it may be tabulated upon the punch card 
basis, insuring thereby greater efficiency 
in handling. The bureau emphasizes the 
need for accuracy in the preparation of 
reports sent in by companies and prompt 
ness in their mailing, and urges offices 
that have not yet contributed their figures 
to do so at once, holding that the larger 
the volume of experience supplied the 
more valuable will the bureau’s record 
to underwriters. 





Members of the two associations and 
their guests were given an enjoyable 
banquet at the City Club in the evening, 
the affair being enlivened with vocal, 
and instrumental music while severa 
short talks in keeping with the occasioa 
were made. 
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Good Speakers on Program at 


Wednesday 


URT A. MILLER, superintendent 
B of insurance for the District of 

Columbia, who was the first speaker 
at Wednesday’s joint session, has a par- 
ticular knowledge of insurance affairs 
and sympathy with underwriters, hav- 
ing been engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness himself for a number of years. 
Before entering political life Superin- 
tendent Miller was an executive special 
agent for the Fidelity & Deposit, travel- 
ing for it in northern Ohio. Mr. Mil- 
ler’s address was devoted primarily to 
the necessity for the better training of 
agents. He referred to the new require- 
ments for licenses in the District of 
Columbia, which he said would be em- 
bodied in a qualifications law to be sub- 
mitted to Congress this winter. He also 
spoke of his plans for insurance courses 
in the Y. M. C. A. and elsewhere in the 
capital city. 


H. PHELPS, field manager of the 
e Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States spoke for that organiza- 
tion in the absence of James L. Madden, 
manager of its insurance department, 
who was unable to be in Washington 
to attend the convention. Conceding 
that he had no particular knowledge of 
insurance affairs, Mr. Phelps touched 
but lightly upon that business, but in- 
stead talked along broad lines. He em- 
phasized the many advantages which 
citizens of America have over those 
residents in other countries and urged 
that they make the most of these, and 
thus keep the United States in the fore- 
front among the nations of the globe. 
He dwelt particularly upon the benefits 
to be derived from organized effort and 
counseled the underwriters to carry still 
further such association; maintaining 
that cooperation and not understrained 
competition was one of the great forces 
that had aided in developing the leading 
business interests of this land. 


J. W. Blivens, assistant secretary 


Morning Session 


of the Interstate Life & Accident of 
Chattanooga, was one of the new fig- 
ures at the convention, and by virtue of 
his strong address made an instant hit. 
Speaking upon the moral hazard in the 
casualty business, Mr. Blivens very 
frankly expressed his views based upon 
years of experience as a claim adjuster, 
and the truth of his remarks could not 
be gainsaid. Possessed of a liberal 
vocabulary and knowing the fine shades 
of meaning between words, Mr. Blivens 
spoke easily, earnestly, and with that 
touch of sentiment that seems a heritage 
of the real Southerner. Now that mem- 
bers of the Conference have discovered 
Mr. Blivens’ oratorical as well as under- 
writing ability, it is a safe assumption 
that they will insist upon hearing from 
him frequently hereafter. 


S. CRAWFORD, insurance edi- 
* tor of the “Journal of Com- 
merce,” New York, who has taken a 
deep interest in the affairs of the Health 
& Accident Conference ever since the 
old Detroit Conference days, reviewed 
some of the tendencies which have de- 
veloped in the insurance business in the 
past 20 years, not confining himself to 
accident and health insurance, but giv- 
ing a general review of the field. 

Dr. William A. Granville, president 
of Gettysburg College and of the Insur- 
ance Economics Society of America, 
discussed the advances which have been 
made in health conservation and sani- 
tation, urging that disability insurance 
interests should get actively behind all 
such movements. He took the view 
that active work along this line would 
be the best possible way to combat the 
propaganda for compulsory state health 
insurance, which he condemned in un- 
measured terms, along with all other 
paternalistic ideas. He held that pater- 
nalism and autocracy go hand in hand 
znd that the whole idea is contrary to 
the spirit of freedom and democracy. 


Health Conservation Movement 
Important to Disability Men 


R. W. A. GRANVILLE, who ad- 

dressed the Conference on “Health 

Conservation and Sanitation,” is 
nationally known as an educator and 
economist, being president of Gettys- 
burg College and a former professor of 
mathematics at Yale University, and is 
also closely identified with the business 
of accident and health insurance, being 
treasurer of the National Relief Assur- 
ance of Philadelphia and president of 
the Insurance Economics Society of 
America. He declared that one of the 
greatest benefits of the World War was 
that it initiated and formed the first 
Phase of the greatest health conserva- 
tion movement in the history of the 
world. He reviewed the remarkable 
results accomplished during that great 
conflict and the impetus given to the 
world-wide movement for the conserva- 
tion of human health, referring espe- 
cially to the results obtained in com- 
bating hookworm, yellow fever and 
malaria, 


HE also took up the notable results 
accomplished in “Safety First” 
campaigns, first on the railroads and 
then in other industries. Continuing 
further, he said: 

“A nation wide ‘Safety First’ cam- 
Paign against disease as well as against 
accidents is the next logical step. I am 
convinced that a ‘Safety First’? cam- 
Palgn against sickness through sanitary 
measures and preventive medicine 


aout yield results just as startling as 


th 


ese we have actually experienced from 
e ‘Safety First’ campaigns against 


accidents, and the relative cost would be 
no greater. 

“No intelligent person would now 
propose that we should let accidents 
continue and devote our resources to 
the amelioration of the resultant suffer- 
ing, and yet most of us here are old 
enough to remember when a good many 
well meaning people ‘pooh poohed’ 
these ‘Safety First’ campaigns when 
first attempted. We are therefore 
forced to come to the conclusion that 
the people who are now belittling the 
movement for health conservation, and 
among these we find some of the fore- 
most advocates of compulsory health 
insurance, have, to put it mildly, been 
misled by their ignorance of the actual 
state of affairs or else are blinded by 
self interest or prejudice. 


66°. HE winter months are rapidly ap- 

proaching and bringing in their 
train the sessions of many state legisla- 
tures. As insurance men it therefore be- 
hooves us not only to see to it that we 
have coal in the cellar but also to pre- 
pare to defend ourselves from the 
periodic onslaughts of all sorts and vari- 
eties of dreamers, visionaries, theorists, 
self-seekers and cranks who profess to 
believe that all the ills to which the 
human race is heir can be cured by leg- 
islation. Socialists, communists, parlor 
bolsheviki and professors of this, that 
and the other thing from universities 
and colleges will throng the legislative 
lobbies, each trying to persuade our leg- 
islators to incorporate into the laws of 
the land his own pet fad based, not on 


actualities, but on ‘sky blue’ theories. As 
the insurance interests of our country 
seem to be considered as fair game by 
demagogues, with no closed season to 
hamper this kind of gentry, it is only a 
matter of common prudence that we 
should be prepared to defend ourselves 
from such attacks. 


—— good citizens and as intelligent 
health and accident insurance men 
more familiar than most people with the 
crying need of more effective measures 
for the banishment of preventable dis- 
eases, and at least 70 percent of cases 
of sickness are preventable, it is primar- 
ily up to us to join the front ranks of 
those who are leading this movement. 
Furthermore, it is certain that as our 
people learn more and more about the 
great efficiency of preventive medicine 
and sanitation they will heed less and 
less the siren call of those who would 
have us try the very doubtful experi- 
ment of compulsory health insurance. 
“As the health and accident insurance 
interests in particular seem to be the 
favorite target of these social tinkerers 
and business meddlers attacking through 
a widely organized propaganda favor- 
ing compulsory health insurance it be- 
hooves us to carefully study the situa- 
tion from all possible angles and when 
the assault is made be prepared to meet 
bold theory with the ironclad and rock- 
ribbed facts of experience and senti- 
mental sophistry with sound reasoning. 


‘6 HE administrative machinery 

needed to introduce and effectively 
Maintain sanitary conditions in a com- 
munity is not in any sense incompatible 
with our established democratic form of 
government while compulsory health 
insurance would violate the very prin- 
ciples on which our republic was 
founded. The issue can be stated as 
Democracy and Freedom vs. Autocracy 
and Paternalism. 

“Paternalism has been defined ‘as the 
princivles or practices of a government 
that undertakes to supply needs or 
regulate conduct of the governed in 


matters affecting them as individuals as 
well as their relations to the state and to 
each other on the assumption that it can 
best determine and secure their highest 
welfare.’ 

“Compulsory health insurance cer- 
tainly assumes that the state can best 
determine what is for the highest good 
of the ailing worker both physically and 
financially. Hence compulsory health 
insurance is clearly paternalism and pa- 
ternalism of an extreme type. But 
where there is paternalism there . is 
autocracy. You cannot have the one 


without the other. Paternalism and 
autocracy are Siamese twins. They 
are born together and they live to- 


gether in the closest and most intimate 
relation. When one dies the other 
dies because they are connected with a 
vital life cord which when severed kills 
both. 


6e°T’HAT such paternalistic measures 

carry with themselves the seeds of 
their own destruction has been proven 
by the subsequent fate of Germany. 
And in the utter ruin of the Russia of 
today we see the full fruit of paternal- 
ism raised to the nth degree, results 
that beggar description and stagger the 
imagination. 

“Compulsory health insurance is 
merely ‘saving at the spigot and wast- 
ing at the bung.’ It is a futile, although 
costly, measure which merely tempor- 
izes while millions are being infected 
with dread diseases and doomed to en- 
dure all that this means in untold suf- 
fering, misery and unnecessary fatali- 
ties. Our first and most important duty 
therefore is to conduct a campaign of 
education among the people of our 
country to make more generally known 
the wonderful results that have already 
been achieved by preventive medicine 
and sanitation. When this is fully un- 
derstood the proposed paternalism and 
autecratic schemes for compulsory 
health insurance will be automatically 
thrown into the discard.” 








so generally. 





The FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Issac Miller Hamilton, Pres. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


operating in its twenty-third year, has had an un- 
interrupted career of success and development and 
deserves the prestige and good will it has established 


The FEDERAL LIFE issues all standard forms of 
life and accident and health insurance policies including 
Monthly Premium Accident policies and Non-Can- 
cellable Disability policies; in addition it issues some 
very attractive forms not usually issued by other com- 
panies, including the Triple Indemnity policy so 
popular with its salesmen. 


The FEDERAL does not switch agents or policies, 
but it does welcome to its ranks all capable and relia- 
ble men and women whose records are above reproach 
and who come to it in an honorable way. 


For information address Isaac Miller Hamilton, Presi- 
dent, or George Barmore, Superintendent of Agents, 


Federal Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Past. Beserit ee? Future of 
H. & A. Conference Reviewed 


BY H. B. 


HAWLEY 


President, Great Western Accident 


HE Detroit Conference, of which 

this is an evolution, was born of a 

business necessity. It received its 
name on account of the fact that a con- 
siderable number of pioneer companies 
in monthly premium policies had been 
started in its vicinity. Detroit seemed 
to be the hub around which that par- 
ticular kind of business had _ been 
started. The monthly payment busi- 
ness, as then conducted, was largely in 
the hands of the agents who carried it 
around in pocket memorandums, and 
were ready to sell it to the highest bid- 
der. Most of those who were insured 
hardly knew the name of the company 
which protected them, unless they had 
a claim, and it was an easy job for the 
agents to transfer the business to any 
high bidding company. And thus it 
came to pass that company managers 
in this class of business, began to grow 
horns, and in some cases, their feet 
were turning into cloven hoofs. At any 
rate, that was the picture which seemed 
to be growing in the minds of the 
various officials as applied to the other 
fellows. This Conference then, was the 
result of these gentlemen coming to- 
gether, comparing notes, and deciding 
that their field men should not make 
fools of them any longer. 


N the early days of the organization, 
it seemed necessary for the people to 
get together twice a year, in order to 


see that no horns were actually sprout- 
ing, and to look after matters of detail 
that were then important. The Confer- 
ence has followed that rule up to the 
present time, but I believe we are now 
past all need for two meetings a year. 
In these days when meetings are so 
numerous in all branches of human en- 
deavor, i think that such as are un- 
necessary, should be dropped and at- 
tendant expenses curtailed, accordingly. 
Then, too, the companies were close 
together and it took but little time or 
expense for the meetings. 

At the present time, we are no longer 
a monthly-payment-only organization. 
We are spread out from coast to coast, 
and our business is general and more 
comprehensive. In various ways we 
are doing most excellent work. Our 
present organization for getting statis- 
tics is all important to the business, 
and will become more and more valu- 
able for the future. If we can educate 
the public and the rapidly incoming and 
outgoing insurance commissioners up 
to the thought that the general public 
has a vital interest in claim making, 
we will have done another good job. 
When people actually realize that it is 
just as criminal to beat an insurance 
company as it is to steal from one’s 
neighbor, it will be easy to have reme- 
dies provided, so far as are humanly 
possible, to meet such emergencies. 





Open 


territory in 


INTERSTATE 
LIFE and ACCIDENT 
COMPANY 


WANTED— District Agents, Commercial 
and Monthly Health Accident Department. 
Arkansas. 
f Mississippi, and ‘Tennessee. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Georgia, 








I have one other suggestion for the 
present, which is that one session or 
one day of our meetings should be 
given to claims, unless the International 
Claim Association can be induced to 
hold its meetings the same week, or 
place, along with this Conference. Mosi 
of the claim meetings are held down on 
the fringe of civilization, instead of out 
in the heart of the world and it is often 
dificult for many of the conference 
companies to be represented on that 
account. Those of us, therefore, who 
jive “out where the west begins,” are 
liable to some time form a claim organ- 
ization, which will be entirely unneces- 
sary if this Conference takes care of its 
own members’ best interests in this 
respect. 


NE place where this organization 
has not been able to function, as 
it should in the past, is an even vital 
question for the present. Back in 1915, 
quoting from the president’s address, 
you were told: 
“The largest expense item is the ac- 
quisition cost, i. e., the cost of getting 
and holding business on the books, in- 


cluding agents’ commissions, agents’ 
licenses, agents’ office rentals and al- 


lowances made agents for clerks, :ste- 
nographers, etc. It is common knowl- 
edge that this item in some companies 
has already reached such proportions 
as to threaten their solvency.” 

I might add that since that date, it 
has been the chief reason why so many 
companies are among the dear departed 
and down to this day, some companies 
are still passing good natured state 
departments, only by counting “pre- 
miums in course of collection,” that they 
will never collect. A very doubtful 
asset at best and a real joker when 
thus used. This question of acquisition 
cost, therefore, is an ever present sub- 
ject which, perhaps can only be handled 
by educational methods and providing 
cemeteries for the dead and dying who 
fail to heed the warning. 


N regard to the future of health 

and accident insurance, I look for- 
ward confidently to the time when the 
man or women who does not carry ade- 
auate protection against accident and 
sickness will be as great an exception as 
the householder or business man who 
does not protect his property from loss 
against fire; to the time when this pro- 
tection shall be furnished almost wholly 
by those who have entrusted their capi- 
tal in the hands of men who have proved 
that their individual initiative and sound 
conservative business judgment can 
furnish such protection—the best and 
fullest protection at the lowest econom- 














ELMER H. DEARTH 
President 











insurance. 
you should handle them all. 
tion and in most cases you can sell them lines they 
have not been carrying. Represent a good casualty 
company writing general lines. 





General Casualty and Surety Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


What Are You Overlooking ? 


In these times you should not overlook any line of 
Your customers require several kinds and 
They need the protec- 


The General Casualty & Surety writes Accident and Health, 
Automobile and Teams, Burglary and Theft, Disability, Plate 
Glass and Workmen’s Compensation 


GEORGE E. TAYLOR 
Vice-President 











ical cost; to the time when such insuyr- 
ance shall pay the investors, managers, 
and agents a reasonable rate for the 
work and brains devoted to the busi- 
ness. It will be a happy time, too, w hen 
the uniformity of insurance law and in- 
surance supervision shall be so nearly 
approached that companies will be able 
to establish their business on a more 
permanent basis and conduct it more 
economically. 

This organization, in the past, has 
been able to help us build larger and 
better companies than we could other- 
wise have done. And so, these cooper- 
ative benefits can and should continue 
in the future in a geometrical ratio for 
good results. By comparing notes, we 
have been able to eliminate many plans 
that have been tried out and found un- 
successful, and so it should help to 
stabilize our business in the future, that 
those coming after us will not need to 
chase those rainbows that lead only to 
failure. 


Message From Thompson 


Unable to be present in person, Richard 
H. Thompson, vice-president of the Mary- 
land Casualty, named at the Lake Placid 
gathering of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters to 
convey the greetings of that body to the 
Conference, sent a telegram instead, his 
message reading in part: 

The association was keenly apprecia- 
tive of your Mr. Boyer’s timely and in- 
spiring talk. One of the most important 
features of the convention this year was 
a discussion of the various phases of acci- 
dent and health insurance which beset 
the companies. After a beneficial general 
discussion it was the sense of the meeting 
that the keeping of proper statistics was 
of primary importance and that complete 
co-operation in that direction should be 
effected by and between the companies 
and between the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters and your 
conference. The International Associa- 
tion holds in high esteem the helpful work 
that the conference is carrying on and 
asks that you consider that it has a most 
friendly feeling for the Conference. 

Higgins Entertains Press Men 

Representatives of the insurance 
press in attendance at the convention 
were the guests of J. H. Higgins, secre- 
tary- treasurer of the American Travel- 
ers’ Association of Indianapolis, at a 
little dinner on Tuesday evening. Him- 
self a former insurance journalist, hav- 
ing for many years been traveling the 
western territory for THE NATIONAL 
UnpERWRITER, Mr. Higgins retains a 
kindly: feeling for the newspaper men 
and is ever ready to go out of his way 
to help them in their work. He and 
Mrs. Higgins are motoring through the 
east, having made the trip from Indian- 
apolis by easy stages, and are planning 
to return home in the same comfortable 
manner. 








Insurance journalists present at the 
Washington meeting included: George A. 
Watson, Mrs. Nora V. Paul and Frank 
W. Bland, THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER} 
WS: Crawford, “Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletins’; R. Daniel, 
“Insurance Field”; L. A. Mack and E. T. 
Cunningham, “Weekly Underwriter”; R. 
W. Blake and H. Barnard, “Spectator”; 
G. A. Snyder, “Underwriters Review”; 
L. A. Phillips, “American Insurer”; Mrs. 
T. A. Dealy, “Southern Underwriter. 
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THE FEDERAL WAY 





Unexcelled Service 


Non-classification of Risks 


Weekly Payment of Benefits 
One-hundred Dollar Funeral Benefit without additional cost 


Federal Savings and Insurance Company 


FOUNDED 1889 | 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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A Strong Appeal 
q The Illinois Mutual Casualty man has: 


A company that appreciates its agents 
and is always ready to give them every 
help they can use. 


Accident and Health policies that are 
up to the minute in protection and 
strong backing. ‘That’s the appeal that 
counts! It gives every agent the confi- 
dence of selling good insurance of un- 
questioned character. There are good 


agency openings for men of good record. * 


ILLINOIS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Established in 1912 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
O. L. McCORD 


President and General Manager 
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a W. .R. SANDERS 
VICE-PRES. & GEN. MGR 


- THE FIRST OHIO OLD LINE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARTERED TO WRITE ALL LINES OF AUTO- 
MOBILE INSURANCE 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE SINCE 1910 


: ANNUAL OR MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICIES AS DESIRED : 

= THE ALCO AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT PoLicy CosTING ONLY $7.50 A 3 
YEAR Covers Every ACCIDENT CAUSED BY AUTOMOBILES 

$40.00 HosPITAL CONFINEMENT--PER WEEK--TOTAL DISABILITY $25.00 : 


WRITE FOR AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES IN 
On10--- INDIANA---PENNSYLVANIA--- KENTUCKY---WEST VIRGINIA 
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A 30 Day Offer 


General Agents 
Branch Office Managers 


District Superintendents 


You have the opportunity to pro- 
cure for your agents and solicitors, 
subscriptions to the Casualty Review 
at a reduced rate. The regular sub- 
scription rate is $2.00; the regular 
club rate is $1.50. During the 
month of October we will give a 
special offer to accident and health 
men of $1.25 for each subscription 
in clubs of 12 or more. In staffs of 
less than twenty men, the special 
rate 1s open to clubs of 50% or more 
of the staff. 


The only other condition on this spe- 

cial offer is that subscriptions be paid 
in advance, and that the order show 
by its postmark that it was mailed 
to reach us before November |. 


The Casualty Review is the great 
accident and health agents’ paper 
—in fact, it is now the only exclu- 


sively accident and health insurance 
salesmanship magazine published. 


The Casualty Review will help your 
men in producing business. Each 
article in it,in their hands, becomes 
a live, working tool which agents 
of the training and character of ac- 
cident and health men will know 
how to use. 


The inspiration, the information, the 
plans and practical suggestions, will 
help them in writing accident and 
health 1 insurance. 


If, at your next staff meeting, you 
will simply put this proposition up 
to your men, tell them what you 
think of the paper, we are confident 
that a good proportion of them will 
want to subscribe. 


May we count on your cooperation? 


The Casualty Review 


1362 Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















